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Breakfast Now Ready 


in 3 to 5 minutes 


QUICK QUAKER~—Rich, flavory, wonderful. 
Ready before the coffee—quicker than plain toast! 


™ OT oats and milk”—doctors and dieticians now urge us 

to start the day in that way, children and grown-ups. 

So here are oats richly delicious, smooth and luscious, 
cooked and ready in 3 to 5 minutes. 


Ask your grocer for Quick Quaker. We perfected them for 
busy mothers who might serve hotvigorbreakfaststooseldom. 
You can cook them while the fruit is being served—while 
arranging the table for breakfast. No trouble, no bother—you 


will be delighted. 


All that rare Quaker flavor is retained. The grains are cut 
before flaking and rolled very thin. They cook faster. That’s 
the only difference. 

We urge you to try this new Quaker dish. 


Your grocer now has two kinds of Quaker Oats—the 
kind you have always known and Quick Quaker. 


The new Quaker Cook Book is Ready 


Send for it. 96 new and universal recipes, covering 
everything fromcorrect soup thickeningtocookies and 
desserts—oats, wheat, rice, corn, barley, illustrated in 
color. Send 10c for a copy postpaid. The Quaker Oats 
Company, Room 1654,80 East Jackson Street, Chicago. 


Standard full size and 
weight packages— 

Medium: 1144 pounds; 

Large: 3 pounds, 7 oz. 

















The kind you have 


Cooks in 3 to 5 
always known 


minutes 
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| THE PICTURE ON THE COVER 


on’T believe that picturesqueness is no 
D longer to be found anywhere in this 
age of locomotives and automobiles! Look 
at the picture on our cover. The photograph 
was taken, only two years ago, on the site 
of old Fort Thompson at Windermere Lake, 
high up in the Columbia River country. The 
Indians are some of the Kootenai tribes- 
men, who came over from their reservation 
to witness the opening of the Banff-Winder- 
mere Highway. 





TREATMENT OF ADENOIDS 


HEN they first appear adenoids can 

\¢ sometimes be reduced by astringent. 
applications or sprays, combined with a 
general tonic treatment and a persistent 
effort to breathe through the nose; but or- 
dinarily the only effective treatment is 
removal. That is a simple operation, without 
any particular danger. An anesthetic should 
be given, not only to spare the child pain 
but also to give the surgeon the opportunity 
to remove the entire growth, which he could 
not do if the child were unruly or frightened. 
The after-treatment is very important. 
Unless an effort is made to improve the 
child’s health by a nourishing diet and 
abundant exercise in the open air and, what 
is equally important, by having it sleep in a 
thoroughly ventilated room, or better still 
on an open-air porch protected from rain 
and high winds, there is great danger that 








the adenoids will return. Mouth breathing 
often persists as a bad habit, and the child 
must be patiently taught to breathe properly. 
That he may be able to do this the doctor 
must make sure that the nasal passages are 
not at all obstructed by thick secretions or 


| swollen mucous membranes or enlarged 


turbinated bones or a deflected septum. 
The child should then be taught to draw 
deep breaths with the mouth closed, filling 
the lungs completely. This training in breath- 
ing should be supervised by parent orteacher, 
and it is well to add certain arm exercises to 
expand the chest and strengthen the respira- 


| tory muscles. During sleep the mouth can 


| be kept closed by means of a specially con- 
| structed chin support made of rubber, such 
' as you can get in the drug store, Or more 


simply by an oblong piece of isinglass 
plaster as long as the mouth is wide and 
wide enough to adhere firmly to both lips. 
Keep this practice up until the habit of 
breathing with a closed mouth is established. 
The surgeon’s work is done when the 
adenoids are out, but the parent’s work goes 
on for a long time, or the benefit of the 


operation will be lost. , 


SHERLOCK AND “SIR SHERLOCK” 


T is almost certain that no character in 
I fiction created by a living author has be- 
come so internationally familiar as Sherlock 
Holmes, the great detective. Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle, in his recent very interesting 
book of reminiscences, Memories and Ad- 
ventures, relates how, shortly after he had 
been knighted,—on account of quite another 
literary work,—he received a bill from a 
tradesman that was correct and businesslike 
in every detail save that it was made out to 
* “Sir Sherlock Holmes.” 
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“T hope I can stand a joke as well as my 


neighbors,” records Sir Arthur, ‘but this 
particular piece of humor seemed rather 
misapplied, and | wrote sharply upon the 


subject. In 1esponse to my letter there ar- 
rived at my hotel a very repentant clerk, who 
expressed his sorrow at the incident, but kept 
on repeating the phrase, ‘I assure you, sir, 
that it was bona fide!’ 

“What do you mean by bona fide?’ | 
asked. 

“Well, sir,’ he replied, ‘my mates in the 
shop told me that you had been knighted, 
and that when a man was knighted he 
changed his name, and that you had taken 
that one.’ 

“T need not say that my annoyance 
vanished, and that I laughed as heartily as 
his pals were probably doing round the 
corner.”’ 

A party of French schoolboys visiting 
London asked as the first of the sights that 
they wished to. see to be shown the Baker 
Street lodgings of the great Sherlock Holmes; 
but they could not be gratified, since Conan 
Doyle has always’ discreetly declined to 
identify the building. In South America 
Sherlock is so well known that a convenient 
new word, based upon his namie, has been 
added to the language; clever bits of offhand 
deduction are now tersely defined there as 
“sSherlockholmitos.”’ 

Letters in praise of Sherlock Holmes or 
propounding problems for Sherlock Holmes’s 
creator to solve reached him from the four 
corners of the world, including the Samoan 
Islands. Robert Louis Stevenson wrote to 
him from Vailima. 

“‘He had been retailing some of my Sher- 
lock Holmes yarns to his native servants,— 
I should not have thought that he needed to 
draw upon anyone else,—and he complained 
to me in a comical letter of the difficulty of 
telling a story when you had to halt every 
moment to explain what a railway was, what 
an engineer was, and so forth. He got the 
story across in spite of all difficulties, and, 
said he, ‘If you could have seen the bright, 
feverish eyes of Simite, you would have 
tasted glory!’”’ 

Simite and his comrades accepted all the 
tales as literally true; they could not be con- 
vinced that any story was merely a feat of 
fancy. But to many more sophisticated ad- 
mirers the superdetective is little less real— 
and certainly if he is not true he ought to be! 


THE SIESTA HOUR 


HE siesta hour in the tropical East Indies 

is sacred. Woe to him who violates it. 
Everywhere, says Dorothy Dix in My Trip 
Around the World, notices are put up on 
the walls requesting guests not to talk be 
tween the hours of two and four, saying that 
“dogs will not be permitted to bark nor 
children to cry.”” How do you suppose they 
train dogs and children to obey those no- 
tices? If you speak above a whisper, a long, 
sibilant hiss, like a snake’s, runs the rounds 
of the verandas. Once I heard a baby give 
one wail, and no more. It was cut short. 
I wonder if its mother strangled it rather 
than have it commit the blasphemy of dis- 
turbing people who were snoozing off the 
“rice table.”’ 

They tell, with bated breath, of the hor- 
rible fate that befell a rash young American, 
who foolishly imagined that he could violate 
a holy institution and get away with it. It 
seems that this bold youth had a typewriter, 
and he undertook to pick off some letters 
during the siesta hour. The management 
sent him a polite message requesting him to 
desist and telling him that it was not per- 
mitted to make any noise between two and 
four o'clock. The young American replied 
that he was sorry, but the mail boat was 
leaving the next day and he had important 
business letters that he must get off. He 
clicked merrily on. 

bout two clicks more. That was all. The 
proprietor, followed by three or four serv- 
ants, arrived on the scene, and before he 
knew what had happened the young Ameri- 
can, his typewriter and his baggage, were 
out in the street together, and the door 
behind him was locked. And it’s no joke to 
be thrown out of a hotel when it’s the only 
one in several hundred miles. 


VOLCANOES SHOULD BE SEEN 
AND NOT HEARD 


HE kindergarten class, says the Tatler, 
fea having a lesson in elementary 
geography. 

“Can any of you tell me what a volcano 
is?” asked the teacher. 

“Oh, yes,” answered one small boy, “‘it isa 
high mountain that keeps on interrupting.” 
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DRAWN BY HAROLD SICHEL 


HEN our old farmhouse 

burned and so many of our 

family keepsakes were lost a 

little leather-covered trunk 

filled with sixty old Maine 
Farmer’s almanacs was thrown out of the 
window and chanced to be saved. The alma- 
nacs had been a kind of diary with Grand- 
mother Ruth. 

Quite a thrilling adventure had been the 
subject of a brief note in the almanac for 
1820 opposite the dates of September 26 and 
27. This was Grandmother Ruth’s second 
year at the Maine farm. She was then about 
nineteen. Joe had gone that day to help 
raise the frame of a settler’s barn four miles 
away; and after churning and baking in the 
forenoon the young housewife set off, taking 
two ‘‘bail-baskets’’ on her arm, to get 
seven live pullets and a rooster that the 
wife of a settler named Silver had promised 
to sell to her. The Silvers lived over across 
a wooded valley about three miles from our 
place, and at that time the road to them was 
merely a “horse path” through otherwise 
unbroken forest. 

Poultry was not easy to keep on account 
of foxes, bobcats, owls and other wild 
creatures. Our young grandmother had lost 
all of hers the previous May, from a stoat 
finding its way into the log pen where she 
shut up the fowls at night; the blood-thirsty 
little creature had killed all ten of them, 
eating only the brain of each. But Nancy 
Silver, who had had better luck with hers 
for a year or two, had promised to sell Ruth 
these seven pullets and a young cockerel; 
“cropple-crowned, speckle Polands,’”’ they 
were, then a new breed in America. 

Ruth expected to make the trip and be 
home with the pullets by sunset. Joe didn’t 
know she was going after the fowls; but 
the day was fine, a ‘‘weather-breeder,”’ Ruth 
thought; snow would be coming soon, and 
she wanted to get those pullets home to the 
little hennery that they had lately parti- 
tioned off at the far end of the new barn that 
Joe had built that season. Just before start- 
ing she went out there and hung up a short 
pole for a roost, then carefully covered her 


Thereupon she cried ‘‘Shoo!”’ in a voice as formidable as she could make it 


EYES IN THE DARK 


By 
C. A. Stephens 


fire in the fireplace, shut her house door and 
set briskly off. I now picture her as a plump 
young woman in a gown of wine-colored 
homespun, a coonskin cape and a red hood 
tied under her chin. Old people say that she 
was very pretty in those days, fresh-faced, 
bright-eyed and as alert as a deer. 

The autumn leaves were now fluttering 
down from the great maples and birches; 
a golden carpet of them lay so thick on the 
horse path that in certain places it was 
nearly obscured and difficult to follow; but 
at those blind places our provident young 
grandmother rustled a visible trail as she 
went on or broke a twig and left it hanging 
conspicuously to guide her on the way back, 
since to be lost in the forest was always a 
thing to be dreaded. 

At the Silvers’, however, there occurred a 
delay that she had not foreseen. The poultry 
were out of doors running about the farm 
and so wild that the women were unable to 
catch the pullets and the young cockerel, 
even with a lure of corn, and had to wait 
for them to go to roost at dusk. This made 
Ruth late in starting for home; she was very 
uneasy too, since Joe might now return from 
the raising ahead of her and be alarmed at 
finding her gone. In fact, before they secured 
the right pullets, tied their legs and put them 
in the baskets with a cloth bound over the 
top of each, it had grown quite dark, and 
Nancy Silver was reluctant to have her go. 
“Better stay with us till morning,’’ she 
urged. But Ruth cried, ‘“‘No, indeed! I 
mustn’t! Joe will be back. He won’t know 
where I’ve gone and will start out looking 
for me!” and off she went, almost running, 
with a now heavy “bail-basket’’ on each 
arm. Nancy Silver hastened after her, how- 
ever, and insisted on her stopping and taking 
their tin lantern. Pioneer lanterns gave little 


light. This one consisted merely of a tin box 
with holes punched in it to let out the feeble 
light of a tallow dip. 

“Tt’s so dark you will lose your way with- 
out a lantern,” Nancy said. “If you hear 
anything near you, swing it. The light will 
keep the bears off,’”’ she added, laughing. 

The lantern had a bail of wire, and Ruth 
contrived to carry it by taking it on one 
arm beside a basket. She hurried on, the 
pullets ‘“quuttering’’ to one another, and 
the young cockerel joining in at times. 
Now and again she had to stop, hold up the 
lantern and look about her to make sure she 
was in the path. Despite the heavy baskets, 
which made her arms ache, she got on fast, 
running a little where the path was plain, 
and had gone nearly two miles, as she knew 
by a small brook that had to be crossed, 
when stopping for a moment to look for 
a twig she had broken there, she heard 
sounds of feet in the dry leaves behind, 
sounds that her own feet and the ‘‘quutter”’ 
of the pullets had prevented her from hearing 
before. 

Facing quickly round, she swung the 
lantern, then held it up, trying to see what 
was following her. The sounds ceased at 
once; but it was very dark under the great 
trees. Nothing was visible within the narrow 
circle of the lantern light; but she knew that 
some animal was standing still, not many 
yards away, and that the light had not 
frightened it off. Thereupon she cried 
“Shoo!” in a voice as formidable as she 
could make it and swung the lantern. The 
rooster began cackling again. But still there 
was no sound of feet moving away; and as 
she strained her eyes in the obscurity, she 
caught a faint green gleam of eyes watching 
her, just beyond the reach of the light. 

“‘Weren’t you frightened, gram?’’ I was 
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wont to ask at this point of her story. 

“Oh, I suppose I was,” she would reply 
austerely. ‘‘I was afraid it was one of those 
big bears we called ‘racers,’ or else a ‘lucivee,’ 
and that he was after my pullets and that 
rooster. 

“I cried ‘Shoo!’ twice and swung the 
lantern again, but the creature didn’t stir. 
I could still catch the green glint of its eyes 
right there in the same place. Then I went 
on, walking fast, holding the lantern so 
that it would shine behind me, listening, 
too, with all my ears, to find out if the beast 
was following me. But my own feet and the 
pullets made too much noise, and pretty 
soon I stopped short to hark again. Shuffle, 
shuffle, shuffle came the sounds behind. Then 
they stopped as before, but nearer, as if 
the creature were getting bolder; yet, holding 
the lantern high or low, I couldn’t really 
see anything. It had stopped just back of 
where the light shone. 

“T hurried on again, but halted every 
once in a while to look back and listen. 
It was coming just as before, and a little 
closer; and now I began to see there were 
four eyes instead of two. Then I was afraid 
it was wolves, and that more might come 
and make a rush for me. I tried running 
back a few steps, swinging the lantern to 
scare them. They didn’t run. I think they 
crouched, for then I thought I caught a 
glimpse of two gray heads close down to 
the ground. 

“T guessed now they were ‘lucivees’ and 
didn’t feel quite so frightened. I knew I was 
less than a mile from where our cleared land 
began, and started on fast, hoping to make 
it and find Joe. I ran a little way. My hurried 
movements roused the rooster to more noise, 
and I caught another glimpse of two heads 
behind me, and saw now that they were not 
round like the heads of ‘lucivees.” The path 
there was among great hemlocks where there 
were few dry leaves, but I stumbled over a 
large root from one of them that ran across 
the path, and struck the lantern on the 

round so hard that the candle bounded 
rom the socket and went out. It was dark 
as a pocket there, but I heard low growling 
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and knew by the sound that it was right 
close behind me. I could hear the sough of 
its breath. I expected every moment that 
something would spring at me, and then 
I thought my only way was to give up one 
basket of my pullets and see if that wouldn’t 
stop them. I slipped my arm out of the bail 
of the basket with the rooster in it and ran 
on. I hadn’t taken ten steps before I heard 
that basket cracking and those _pullets 
squalling, and they went on squalling till 
I was out of hearing. Those two creatures 
had pounced on the basket. They got the 
pullets easy, for the poor things had their 
legs tied. 

“In a few minutes more I came to the 
cleared land and raced up to the house, for 
I saw a light there. Joe had just come. When 
I told him how I had been followed on my 
way home from the Silvers’ he said he 
guessed it was by a couple of hedgehogs, 
since those stupid creatures will often follow 
a person who is carrying a lantern. But I 
knew better. 

“We will go find your basket in the 
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morning,’ he said. ‘I guess we shall find the 
pullets and the rooster still in it.’ 

“In the morning we started to hunt for 
the basket. ‘Joe, you must take your gun!’ 
I said. 

““<T’ve lost the flint out of it,’ he answered, 
hesitating. ‘It will take some time to leather 
in a new one. We shan’t need it, I guess. 
I'll take the axe.’ 

“TI didn’t feel right about it, but Joe only 
laughed and cried, ‘Come on, Ruthy! I 
could kill twenty hedgehogs with this 
axe!’ 

“I said no more, and we hastened along 
the path to the woods, and then on to the 
place under the hemlocks where I had given 
up my basket. While still at a distance back 
along the path I stopped and kept Joe back, 
for I caught sight of something moving in 
the shadow of the hemlocks. We went cau- 
tiously forward a few steps where we could 
see better. There were two wild-looking, 
yellowish-gray creatures, as large as good- 
sized dogs, playing together, rolling over 
and over in the feathers of those pullets. 


Joe stood watching them for some time. 
‘By Jinks!’ he suddenly exclaimed. ‘I do 
believe those are young catamounts!’ He 
gripped the handle of the axe and went 
slowly forward, but stopped short again, for 
all at once there started up from the path 
beyond where the smaller creatures were 
at play another one, twice as large and the 
most savage-looking beast I ever set eyes 
on! It was the old catamount, mother of 
those half-grown kits, and the way she 
bristled up, growled and lashed her sides 
with her tail was frightful! I guess Joe 
thought so, too. 

“Go back!’ he whispered over his shoul- 
der. ‘Go back as still as you can. We don’t 
want lyon | to do with that brute!’ 

“IT was backing off, and Joe backed, too; 
and as soon as we were out of sight we turned 
and hastened back to the house. 

“T didn’t have to urge Joe to get his gun 
this time. He grabbed it and began putting 
a flint in the lock; and I ran to our nearest 
neighbors, the Murches, to get Uncle me § 
Murch to come with his gun and his hound. 
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But they had to melt lead and run some 
bullets; and it was two hours before’ they 
were ready to start off to hunt the cata- 
mount. I followed them as far as the place 
where I had lost my pullets; but there was 
now nothing there but feathers. The old 
catamount had taken her whelps and gone. 
They put the hound on her track and followed 
it for four or five miles, to the foot of some 
high wooded hills. Here the hound came back 
to them and would not take the track again; 
and the leaves lay so thick that they gave 
up the chase and came home. We heard 
nothing more of those catamounts. 

“We supposed that on my way back from 
the Silvers’ I had happened to come near 
where those two kits were, and that they 
heard or smelled my pullets and followed 
me. The old catamount was probably off 
hunting at the time and did not come back 
till later—which was perhaps just as well 
for me! 

“T did not go over to the Silvers’ alone 
again for a year; but I had rather the best 
of it with Joe about those ‘hedgehogs’.’’ 


EAST AND WEST 


By Frances L. Cooper 


ONY—Antonia for formal occa- 
sions—didn’t like it. For a moment 
the silence was broken only by the 
night sounds of a big stock ranch. 
These—the snort of a horse and a 
dog’s staccato barking—drifted in through 
the open windows. Mr. Freeland tossed the 
letter back to his wife. The ranch truck had 
just arrived from town, forty miles away, 
bearing supplies ard the precious mail. Two 
punctures had made it very late. . 

“Well?” said Mr. Freeland, looking at 
Tony, a smile wrinkling his weatherbeaten 
cheeks. 

‘“‘Well—what?’"’ countered Tony defi- 
antly. Her dark tanned face was sombre. 
She ran a hand through her sunburned hair, 
and her eyes, startlingly blue, flashed. She 
burst out. “I suppose just because a cousin 
I’ve never seen—a female cousin at that—”’ 
she snapped contemptuously ‘“‘—is coming 
to spend the summer here I'll have to give 
up all my good times and long rides and turn 
nursemaid—become a regular house cat!” 
She added something else under her breath 
that her mother did not catch. It was very 
difficult, the mother thought, to rear a tom- 
boyish daughter, to keep the rough edges 
pruned away. 

Mrs. Freeland might have lived in town, 
taken her girl away from the too liberal in- 
fluences of a large ranch, but she was devoted 
to her husband and home and contented 
herself with sending Tony to a school, dur- 
ing the winter, to the nearest city, where she 
boarded with an old friend of the Freelands. 

“She’ll just ruin my vacation!’’ continued 
Tony. “I'll bet she’s a stuck-up snob who 
doesn't know one end of a horse from the 
other!’’ 

John Freeland winked at his wife. 

“There are other things one might under- 
stand besides horses!” he jibed. 

“Yes,’’ said Tony’s mother. “Don’t forget 
your Uncle Andrew is a very rich man and 
that his wife is a clever woman. I doubt if 
Marcia’s education has been neglected. 
I imagine she’s even been taught to ride. 
The fact that one lives in Baltimore, my 
dear, doesn’t necessarily imply ignorance of 
sports!” 

Tony sprang from her chair. When her 
mother and father employed sarcasm she was 
helpless. 

“Guess I'll go to bed!”’ she muttered. 

“Be on time for breakfast,”’ warned her 
father. “The train gets in at ten and we 
mustn’t keep poor little Marcia waiting.” 

“Too bad about her!’’ sniffed Tony. “And 
I'll bet she’s bigger than I am. Ought to be 
if she’s eighteen!’ Tony was seventeen. 

The door slammed. 

Mr. and Mrs. Freeland smiled at each 
other. They hadn’t told Tony all of the 
plot—or read to her the whole of the letter 
just received or any of the preceding letters. 
Tony thought the announcement of the 
impending arrival was a last-minute thing. 

Mr. Freeland’s brother Andrew also had 
an only daughter. Both girls, being children 
of wealthy parents, suffered from different 
species of ingrowing conceit. Marcia fancied 


herself as being prominent in her own little 
set, and Tony Felt herself to be lord of all she 
surveyed. It would be good for Marcia to 
spend a summer playing second fiddle in her 
cousin’s domain—especially since she had 
been altogether too active socially; and later 
Tony was to pass the winter in Baltimore 
with Marcia. 

Neither daughter appreciated this pa- 
rental scheming. Marcia was a reluctant 
guest and Tony a backward hostess. 

In the morning Tony met her unknown 
cousin with forced cordiality. Only a pride- 
ful courtesy enabled her to conceal her pro- 
found astonishment at sight of Marcia's 
pile of baggage. There were three trunks, 
a bag of golf sticks, a large hatbox, besides 
a number of suitcases and small fry. 

After his welcoming greetings Mr. Free- 
land whistled his dismay. Tony nudged him 
and muttered, “‘She must think she’s coming 
to a fancy resort! Golf clubs!”’ 

Marcia caught the mutter-and flushed. 
She regretted the trunks. She was a pretty 
girl with a magnolia complexion, silky black 
hair, brilliant dark eyes and a slim figure. 
She was dressed in a fashion that made Tony, 
in boots, whipcord riding breeches and man- 
nish shirt, seem horsy and boyish. Marcia 
wore a severely plain blue traveling frock, 
a martin neckpiece and a small black hat 
that, even to Tony’s untrained eyes, shouted 
of many dollars. Tony didn’t know what it 
was to have elaborate or expensive clothes. 
Her mother believed in dressing her daughter 
as a school girl, which she was. 

“Well,”” sighed Mr. Freeland, mentally 
condemning the trunks for the special trip 
they’d cause his truckman. ‘‘We’d better be 
going if we want to get home for dinner.” 

“For dinner!”’ exclaimed Marcia. ‘‘Do you 
mean to say it will take eight or nine hours to 
reach your place?”’ 


It was Tony’s moment to be abashed. She. 


had a sudden feeling of crudity. Of course 

dinner to Marcia meant the evening meal. 
Mr. Freeland shouted. ‘‘We’re country 

jakes, Marcia,’’ he said genially. ‘‘We have 

breakfast, dinner and supper out our way.” 
“Oh, certainly!’ conceded Marcia. 


Tony hated her manner. Already the 
en girl was antagonistic to the stranger. 

either of them had the experience to ac- 
cept tolerantly the new and strange. 

They climbed into the car, blankly speech- 
less. Mr. Freeland stowed in the rack behind 
such luggage as he could carry. 

“The rest’ll have to wait till the truck 
comes in, Marcy.” 

Marcia despised any slurring of her name. 
She was hot and tired, a bit lonesome. Uncle 
John was the sole member of the family pre- 
viously known to her. She thought him rough 
and was sure that Tony was as bad, and that 
probably her aunt would be equally impos- 
sible. And she disliked leaving her trunks. 

“T won’t have anything to change into for 
—for supper,” she protested sullenly. 

“T reckon the ranch’ll be able to stand the 
omission of evening dress for once, sister,’’ 
her uncle said. Marcia said nothing. She had 
come against her will. She had instructions 
to be outdoors all day—to ride, walk and 
swim and to acquire a coat of tan. Marcia 
shuddered. Ruin her lovely skin? Not if she 
knew it! Still, the reward would be worth it. 
Her father had promised her, if she gained 
ten pounds in weight, to give her a certain 
coveted emerald. 

Seated stiffly in one corner of the jouncing 
automobile, Marcia kept her meditations 
strictly to herself. Mr. Freeland, much work 
awaiting him, drove like mad. The heavy 
machine lurched and bounced. Tony was 
used to the hills and grades, the swiftly 
changing scene of meadows, canyons, moun- 
tains and poorly bridged streams. Marcia 
was terrified — and more disdainfully home- 
sick than ever. 

“IT love that view,’’ remarked Tony, 
striving to be sociable and pointing down 
into a ferny gorge. But she artlessly chose 
a moment when they were swirling round 
a dangerously narrow hairpin curve, with 
a sheer drop below. 

‘Dreadful!’ murmured Marcia. 

Tony was cruelly wounded. She never 
dreamed her cousin might be frightened 
and thought that Marcia was casting an 
aspersion upon her beloved West. Tony 





Tony nudged him 


and muttered, ... “Golf clubs!" 


clamped her jaws. Conversation languished. 

After the noon meal, Marcia pleaded a 
headache and went to her room. The fine 
ranch-house had astonished her. She had not 
anticipated dainty bathrooms, telephone, 
modern furniture, competent servants and 
other comforts. In fact she had been so hostile 
to the entire arrangement that she knew 
nothing of her uncle, his family and estate. 
Resting on the soft wide bed, she reflected 
that if it weren’t for the insufferable Tony 
the ranch might be a nice place to visit. Her 
aunt-was.a dear, and, after all, her uncle was 
pleasant, 

In the dining-room Tony was receiving a 
mild grilling. 

“Have you been nice to Marcia?” in- 
quired her mother. 

“As nice as she’d let me be!’’ snapped 
Tony, relating the episode of the ride. 

Her father dropped an eyelid. Then his 
face became grave. Mrs. Freeland was also 
unsmiling. They issued definite orders —and 
a bribe. Tony was to induce Marcia to ride 
and swim. She must not mope. If Tony did 
her duty and if Marcia’s visit were an enjoy- 
able one, Tony would be given the new saddle 
her heart craved. It was a modern piece of 
horse garniture and reposed in solitary state 
in the window of the town saddlery, price 
one hundred and fifty dollars. Things didn't 
come too easy for Tony; her parents saw to it 
that she worked for her desires. 

In the morning the girls went for a ride. 
Tony lent Marcia breeches and boots, pend- 
ing the arrival of her own gear, and hoped 
meanly that Marcia would make a poor 
showing on a horse. Now, Marcia had been 
polished to the nth degree in Eastern riding 
academies. In her style she was a finished 
horsewoman. Tony was the master of West- 
ern style, of more practical horsemanship. 

Tony’s own pet horse was a beautiful iron- 
gray, and she had ordered groomed for 
Marcia a small black, prancing and exqui- 
sitely built. Marcia had never seen a stock 
saddle or handled single reins. The black, an 
expert on cows, was confused by her signals. 
Marcia was awkward at first and infuriated 
by the gleam of amusement in Tony’s eyes, 
especially since she saw Tony commit, to her, 
glaring stylistic errors. Over these points 
their endless bickering began. 

“Lean back a trifle and relax in your 
saddle,”’ said Tony. ‘‘And let me lengthen 
your stirrups.”’ 

“Tt isn’t proper!’’ gasped Marcia, posting 
exaggeratedly to the trot. “Your legs 
shouldn't be stretched out long the way 
yours are!”’ 

“It’s proper out here!’’ retorted Tony. 
“If you ride forty or sixty miles bobbing up 
and down like a Jack-in-the-box, you'll be 
lamed for life.’”’ 

“T’'m not going to ride long at first. And be- 
sides, when I get my trunks I’ll use a real 
saddle and bridle and show you real riding.” 

An insult! Tony sniffed. She didn’t believe 
= Eastern girl knew much about real 
riding. 

But preliminary honors were neck and 
neck. When Marcia’s English saddle came 
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Tony grinned at what she considered less 
than nothing. Nevertheless, she had to admit 
that Marcia made a pretty sight in her smart 
habit. And when Marcia tried out the will- 
ing black and found her horse was a natural 
jumper she resolved to settle with Tony. 
She had selected a five-foot panel gate. 
She was no coward. She headed the un- 
trained black at it. He 
took it surprisingly well, 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


Young people seldom think of danger un- 
til severe knocks bring a presentiment of 
aching hurts. Marcia saw nothing wrong in 
allowing Tony to dive from the cliff. It would 
be a good lesson—show her up—take the 
conceit from her. 

Tony dived—atrociously. Her body 
smacked the water. When she failed immedi- 


spent her days in the saddle, Mr. Freeland 
saw no reason why she shouldn’t do a little 
real work. Marcia was gaining pounds and 
tan; Tony was earning her saddle. 

But in spite of her gratitude to Marcia for 
saving her from a watery finish Tony dis- 
tinctly felt that Marcia had the better of her. 
Though she strove madly, she was unable to 
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galloping steer, turned him back into the 
others and relaxed in her saddle with a laugh 
of triumph calculated to irritate Tony. She 
laughed too soon. The steer wheeled on his 
tracks, made a break. Marcia’s competent 
pony had been keen for just such trickiness. 
He, too, spun on his heels. It was absolutely 
unexpected. Had Marcia been in a deepstock 
saddle, she would probably 
have stayed with her 





to the amazement of 
Tony, whose jumping had 
been confined to ditches. 
There are not many op- 
portunities in the wire- 
fenced West to practice 
hurdling. Marcia nodded 
to herself. The score she 
had to settle was this: 

The day before, during 
quarrels, Tony had dared 
Marcia to mount her gray, 
rake him up the flanks 
with her spurs and stay 
on. Tony showed how it 
should be done. The gray 
was a serious beast and 
thus wantonly provoked 
would buck mildly. It 
looked easy enough and 
Marcia accepted the chal- 
lenge. She mounted the 
gray, raked him briskly 
and was bucked off with 
exceeding neatness. Tony 
giggled. 

Now, with her own flat 
saddle on the black, Mar- 
cia dared Tony to use him 
to jump the gate. For the 
initial time Tony doubted 
herself, but she wasn’t 
going to be bluffed. She 
gasped as she felt between 
her unaccustomed legs the 
nothingness which is the 
English saddle. She put 
the black at the gate. He 
did his part, all right, but 
his rider was a lamentable 
failure. The ranch girl 
landed ignominiously on 
her back. And Marcia 
smiled sweetly. 








mount. As it was, she was 
flung from the saddle and 
dangled by one booted 
foot, shoulder and head 
dragging the ground. 

Ordinarily, since that 
type of saddle is built for 
just such emergencies, stir- 
rup and strap should have 
jerked loose; but, twisted 
in the patent notch, the 
strap refused to come free. 

Marcia screamed as the 
startled horse leaped away 
from her. Rocks scraped 
her shoulders. The black 
was a good beast and an 
educated one, but a yelling 
rider who flopped at his 
side was too much for his 
equanimity. He began to 
sidle away from her at 
a rapid gait. Marcia 
screamed again, closed her 
eyes and fainted—the 
most merciful thing that 
can happen to a person 
facing one of the most 
horrible of deaths. 

Tony drew upon her 
store of horse knowledge. 
Instead of racing after the 
frightened animal and ter- 
rifying him still more, she 
spurred her own swift gray 
into a wild run and circled 
round the black. Then she 
dismounted, dropped her 
reins and walked toward 
the panicky black, talking 
to him. 

Her voice he knew. He 
slowed irresolutely. His 








From an open contempt 
for each other’s ways and 
acts their attitude toward 
each other changed into 
an alert wariness. Each girl began to have 
a vague respect for the other’s attain- 
ments. Tony no longer jeered so raucously 
when Marcia took her clubs and practiced 
her golf game in an open meadow; Marcia 
was not quite so horrified at Tony’s per- 
petual interest in the stables. 

They swam each afternoon in a bend of the 
creek that flowed through the meadow below 
the house. On the curve of the bend was a 
thirty foot cliff, and at its bottom the water 
attained a depth of approximately twelve 
feet—ample for diving. Perhaps six feet be- 
neath the surface, time and the action of the 
waters had dug a cavity in the soft stone of 
the miniature precipice. 

It was a splendid place to swim. The pool 
was free from muck and rubble. A spring- 
board stuck its tongue out over the water, 
and a small bathhouse nestled under arching 
trees. 

Here Marcia wassupreme, an accomplished 
mermaid. Tony was a self-taught swimmer. 
She could make speed in the water, but her 
strokes were faulty. When they first slid into 
the pool together, Marcia beat Tony easily 
in the race across. Then the Eastern girl 
climbed to the top of the cliff and began 
diving. Tony watched enviously. Marcia did 
the straight, the swan, the jackknife. Tony, 
alas, who had always plunged from the spring- 
board, had thought she did well. 

When Marcia had finished “showing off” 
she climbed out to rest. 

“Can you do the jackknife?’’ she asked. 

“No,” said poor Tony. 

“Can you do the swan dive?”’ 

Tony shook her head. 

“Can you dive at all?’’ questioned Marcia, 
an unpleasant smile upon her lovely lips. 

“Certainly!” flared Tony. 

“Well, why don’t you?” 

Tony was furious. This—this snob was 
daring her. 

“T will!’ she said sharply. 

With her heart beating a tattoo, and her 
knees aquiver, she clambered to the top of 
the cliff. Thirty feet below! How dreadfully 
tar! The springboard was a familiar eight. 


DRAWN BY C. L. LASSELL 


She was flung from the saddle 


ately to reappear Marcia sickened with 
alarm, then flashingly comforted herself with 
a suspicion that Tony was hugging the bot- 
tom to scare her. 

Still Tony did not come up. Abruptly Mar- 
cia remembered the cavity under the cliff. 
She had discovered it on one of her dives, 
found it ran in several feet. Suppose Tony, 
rushing up, confused, had gone in there, was 
drowning? Marcia streaked across the pool. 
Arriving at the cliff’s edge, she turned over 
and swam down, feeling as she went. Eyes 
open, she peered into the darkness, saw a 
wavering white blurr. 

She snatched it. It was Tony’s arm. A few 
strokes and Marcia had Tony ashore. 
There was no time to cry for help. Marcia 
used first aid. Actually the immersion had 
been one of seconds, and Tony, choking, 
strangled, spitting water, came round 
quickly. She lay there, blinking and recover- 
ing. Presently she sat up. After a while she 
said her first word. 

“Thanks!” 

“That’s quite all right.” 

Tony chewed the bitter pill of gratitude 
while warmed by the sun. She was thinking. 
Why—Marcia knew heaps that she didn’t 
know! The result of her cogitations boiled 
down into a plain inquiry. 

“Marcia, will you teach me to swim—and 
use golf clubs?”’ 

The other girl glowed with magnanimity 
for the younger girl. ‘‘I’d love to!” 

Mr. and Mrs. Freeland noted and were 
gratified by the slightly more cordial rela- 
tions manifested by the two girls. But that 
was all they did perceive. Marcia and Tony 
kept their private exploits to themselves. 

There was little for the two girls to do on 
the big ranch except ride and swim. Occa- 
sionally they accompanied Mr. Freeland on 
business tours. Once in a while they went to 
a local dance or auction. Sometimes they 
joined his riders on trips to collect or inspect 
cattle. More often they rode by themselves 
or performed tasks assigned by Mr. Freeland 
—the clearing of stray stock from fields re- 
served for winter grazing. Since his daughter 


and dangled by one booted foot 


equal Marcia’s swimming prowess. And to 
save her soul she was unable to stick the 
English pad as easily and gracefully as 
Marcia, whose practical equine knowledge 
was as yet small. 

There was one great field, far from the 
ranch, of rich feed, in which Mr. Freeland 
was fattening a bunch of beef steers for the 
fall market. It was Tony’s chore to scour the 
field every few days, inspect the wire fences 
and shunt outside any hungry stray cattle 
that had broken in. 

Only during a lively bit of cutting could 
Tony enjoy again her sensation of superiority. 
Marcia tried vainly to do her part and was 
pricked by tingling humiliation because she 
was not so efficient as Tony. Tony gave her 
every chance; urged her to abandon the flat 
pad, argued that Marcia would ride better, 
more securely, on a stock saddle. 

But the Eastern girl disregarded her ad- 
vice, stubbornly insisting that one could 
learn to chase cows as well on an English 
saddle. She hinted Tony wouldn’t do nearly 
so well in her place, and Tony had to swallow 
the slur; for she knew her mind wasn’t on the 
job of reading brands and earmarks when she 
had to concentrate on sticking to her horse. 

Marcia kept her own secret misgivings to 
herself. Actually she felt very unsteady on 
her pigskin saddle as her expert cowpony 
whirled and dodged. Marcia rode hard, bent 
on proving her point: and she failed to equal 
Tony, as Tony failed to equal Marcia in the 
water. 

If Tony flaunted her skill, it must be ad- 
mitted she had reason, for Marcia had re- 
lapsed from her former generous attitude 
concerning the diving and was becoming a 
very harsh and critical teacher. Tony stood 
her haughty manner but prayed for a chance 
to pay back her debt. 

She got it. They were harrying out a bunch 
of strays that loathed parting from the 
juicy grasses. A steer broke back. 

“Get it, Marce!’’ shouted Tony, and 
added, ‘‘Show us how you can ride!”’ . 

Her words were a red rag to Marcia’s 
sensitiveness. She flung the black after the 


attention was distracted 
from the object by his feet. 
He stopped. 

The rest was simple. 
Marcia had not been 
dragged more than a hundred feet. Though 
Tony's teeth clicked with fear, she saw, 
examining her cousin, that beyond a badly 
scratched back Marcia was uninjured. Mar- 
cia just then proved it by suddenly coming 
to and resuming her shriek where she had 
left off. 

“You're all right!’ quavered Tony. 

Marcia shut her mouth and sat up. ““How 
did you stop him?” she sobbed. 

Tony explained, but could not resist add- 
ing, “If you’d just use a stock saddle, as 
I — you, this wouldn’t have hap- 

ned. 


Marcia too was willing to make conces- 
sions. 

“Maybe you’re right,’’ she admitted. 

On the ride home, slow to save the bruised 
Marcia, both girls were silent, busied with 
searching thoughts. The score was even. 
Strangely enough, Tony felt no particular 
triumph because she had rescued Marcia, 
paid back her debt. She felt older. She began 
to realize that all her hostility, the endless 
bickering, wasa result of narrow-mindedness, 
and unwillingness to profit by the knowledge 
of another. 

She glanced at Marcia. Why, Marcia was 
not a toplofty snob! She was a dear! She 
caught Marcia looking at her. Marcia was 
experiencing a similar spasm of mental read- 
justment. 

“Tony,” she said hesitatingly, “will you 
teach me to stay on a bucking horse, to learn 
to cut cattle properly and—other things?” 
This from the would-be social bud, the wor- 
shipper of correct form, of unblemished 
complexions! 

“Yes,” said Tony. She went on, shyly, 
“And—and you keep on teaching me to 
swim properly and how to golf and—and 
how you do things in the East,” she finished 
vaguely. “I—I think we can learn a lot from 
each other.” 

Marcia grinned at her. Forgetting her 
sore shoulders, she lifted the black into a 
lope and, putting out a hand to Tony, found 
it clasped firmly. Side by side, hand in hand, 
they rode home together. 
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ETER COLE looked across the shop 
at Slim and Buck, who were trying 
to pull a stubborn wheel that had 
frozen on Slim’s truck. The wheel 
would never come off without a 

wheel-puller, Peter knew very well. And 
wheel-puller there was none. Outside four- 
teen trucks were idle that it was Peter’s 
particular business to keep running on this 
piece of state-highway construction. 

He worked mechanically, as if his mind 
were concerned more with a mental problem 
than with putting in new clutch disks. A car 
stopped outside; then Conrad Lewis, the 
young superintendent of construction for 
the state, came into the garage, a transit 
over his shoulder. 

“What luck?” he asked the two drivers, 
who were jarring the stubborn wheel 
gently. ‘‘Couldn’t you do it with that chain 
and ten-ton jack?” 

“Never fazed it!’’ said Slim. 

“T can’t figure any way to get it off with- 
out a wheel-puller, Connie,’ Peter said. 
“I’ve tried every way I can.” 

“All right, Pete. You’re the doctor. Order 
one out from the city at once. But I didn’t 
want to go to the expense unless it was 
absolutely necessary. That clutch is begin- 
ning to look pretty fit again. Going to have 
any more trucks running by afternoon?” 

“Number eight will be up—that’s all.” 

Peter had watched the fleet of trucks day 
after day, when the morning din of tuning 
up was over, line up in order on Main 
Street at the central mixing plant, stop in 
turn under the huge hopper while the wet 
mix filled the cavernous bodies and then 
rumble off at three-minute intervals to 
dump their cargo four miles away where the 
new pavement steadily stretched its several 
hundred more feet each day. Back they had 
come again in noisy close succession, just 
enough of them halting at the garage with 
minor injuries to keep him comfortably 
busy. 

Any mechanic, he thought, could have 
handled the job then, when the trucks—old 
army trucks—were fresh from their over- 
hauling at the state garage, and when the 
weather had introduced no mud to buck 
and the hauling had been over smooth sub- 
grade. The reai test had come in these last 
two weeks, when it had rained day after day 
and one truck after another had slid off into 
ditches, over the ends of bridges and cul- 
verts, or sunk knee deep in the mire, from 
which they had to be pulled out by force; 
when parts began to break all at once, after 
four months of continual wear and tear. 
This was the real test, now. And he was not 
standing up to it. 

There was a great roar of approaching 
trucks outside. 

“It’s Red,” announced Slim. 
number three. She’s dead.” 

Red appeared in the doorway, bareheaded, 
tossing back a mop of bright hair. ‘‘More 
grief, Pete!” 

‘‘What happened, Red?”’ asked the chief. 

“Connecting rod broke in two—smashed 
a hole in the side of the crank case. You 
could hear the report a mile! Fat’s out of 
a job for a while, I'll say, till this is fixed— 
if it ever can be! Pete, old top, you look 
worried.” 

Peter walked resolutely to the other end 
of the garage. 

“Conny,” he said, ‘I want to resign.” 

Lewis straightened up from the instru- 
ment into which he was peering. ‘‘You want 
to resign? Why?” 

“It’s no use. I’m not big enough to handle 
the job; I need more men and more equip- 
ment to put it over.” 

“You can have any equipment within 
reason, I’ve told you, Pete. But it’s a field 
job, and you can’t expect the layout of a 
city garage. And as for help—the drivers 
are supposed to be putting in their time 
under you whenever their trucks are down— 
and I told you long ago that you might have 
any further help you felt justified in asking 
for.”’ 

“That’s just the point, Conny. I don’t 
feel justified in asking for more. I ought to 
be able to swing it. But I’m not; I can see 
that now. I’ve been holding up the whole 
job, but I’ll get out now and give a better 


“Towing 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


PETER ADJUSTS HIS CONSCIENCE 


By Mae Foster Jay 
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“You want to resign? Why?” 


man a chance. I can’t conscientiously stay 
on any longer.” 

The chiel still stood regarding Peter in 
that strange way, as if he were seeing him 
for the first time. Finally he turned back to 
his instrument. 

“All right,” he said coolly. “Quit—if 
that’s the way you feel about it. But I'll say 
there’s something the matter with you!’ 
He was carefully sticking a needle-pin into 
a small hole to adjust a capstan-headed 
screw. “Your conscience resembles this 
instrument—a delicate and valuable piece 
of mechanism, but all out of adjustment! 
But I'll get some one for your place if you 
say so. There are plenty crying for work.” 

“T wish you would then.” 

“You'll stay on long enough to let him 
get broken into his duties?”’ 

“Of course.” 

‘It wasa slightly different Peter Cole whom 
the new mechanic encountered. The same 
accurate, deliberate, quiet young fellow, 
instructing him most conscientiously in his 
duties, but a young fellow with a suggestion 
of bitterness in the set of his mouth. A 
slightly different Peter he was, too, to the 
truck drivers; he was not quite so tolerant 
of their errant ways, they discovered one 
morning. 

“We can dispense with your valuable 
services from now on, Buck,”’ he announced 
apparently without any compunction what- 
ever. “Last night you skipped off without 
cleaning your truck for the third time. 
That’s about three times too many!” 


At this moment a new driver with more . 


bravado than skill came roaring into the 
garage full speed ahead with pretended 
nonchalance, aiming to come to a sudden 
smart stop. But he fell short of his aim—or 
rather found himself carried far beyond it ,— 





for he went crashing over the stove instead 
of stopping smartly just before it. 

“You're canned!’’ proclaimed Peter; his 
audience of drivers looked on in amazement 
at their once patient and forbearing chief. 
In vain the new recruit offered explanations. 
Peter would not even allow him to back off 
the stove. “Go get your time!’’ was all he 
seemed able to say. 

Peter’s unwonted sharpness was the out- 
ward manifestation of a deeper resentment. 
He had not expected the chief to condole 
with him, yet he had expected him to be 
sympathetic enough to recognize that his 
resignation had wrenched mightily—that 
with it a whole set of new-born ideals and 
aspirations had gone to smash. Conny had 
always seemed so understanding before. 

So Peter went about doggedly setting his 
house in order for his successor. Things were 
remarkably well ordered at the end of the 
week, How those trucks did go up, with the 
help of another skilled mechanic, with 
dilly-dallying drivers frightened into dili- 
gence by the discovery | that Pete had no 
qualms about ‘‘canning”’ a fellow, with new 
tools and machinery, which Peter had 
needed but had not felt justified in asking 
for! He ordered them revengefully now. 

The chief came into the garage one morn- 
ing as the fleet of trucks thundered off 
toward the mixer. 

“How many up today, Pete?” 

“Nineteen.” 

“Pretty lucky, I'll say! Just had word that 
the governor and chief engineer of the state 
will be here tomorrow. So far as I can see, 
the stage is all set to give them a rattling 
good show. Glad they didn’t come a week 
ago. But we ought to make a record run 
about tomorrow—crane and mixer and 
finisher all on their best behavior, subgrade 
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in good condition! If it doesn’t rain, now!’’ 

The chief went off; and Peter turned to 
his work. ‘‘Oh, yes, Conny’ ll cover himself 
with glory, without doubt!” he remarked to 
the new mechanic. 

But in the night there came a shower that 
made the roads slippery. Then, when Peter 
came down to the garage early in the morn- 
ing he noticed that the crane was idle and 
soon detected the reason—a broken cable. 
“T called up the chief as soon as it hap- 

ned,”’ the night operator said, ‘‘and he 

opped out of bed and hurried into the city 
for a new one. He ought to be back by nine 
o'clock if he pushes right along. Couldn't 
haul before ke t anyhow. Binx says that 
clay subgrade i is like a greased board.” 

The chief’s big day was not starting out 
nga gb There would be no record run. 

would be slow going at best over the 
slippery roads, to say nothing of the two 
lost hours in the mornin 

The chief was back shortly before nine, 
however, the new cable was in, and the line 
of trucks before the great whirling mixer 
were just ready to venture out with their 
first loads when a gray car drove up, and the 
governor of the state and the chief engineer 
stepped out to form their estimate of what 
was more or less an experiment for the state 
—the building of a piece of highway on force 
account, trying to construct at a cost below 
current bids. 

It was more or less of an experiment, too, 
their putting young Lewis, just a year out 
of college, in a position essentially that of 
contractor. Peter reflected as he watched 
Conny shake hands with the guests and 
chat with them briefly that today they would 
probably form a final opinion as to their 
superintendent’s ability. 

“It’s rotten luck,’’ Red declared, ‘that 
the high moguls had to blow in here today 
of all days!” 

The brand of luck held consistently all 
day. The trucks that went out at three- 
minute intervals came straggling back at 
twenty-minute, half-hour and even hour 
intervals, having been in trouble in mud- 
holes and ditches. The mixer was often 
inactive, waiting for a watchman to signal 
that a belated truck was in sight and that 
a new batch might be started. Meanwhile 
the guests of distinction went all over the 
plant. 

In the early afternoon Conrad Lewis came 
to the garage. 

“Wish you'd come out with me, Pete,” 
he called. ‘‘The finisher’s broken down, and 
the operator can’t start it. Maybe you can 
find what’s wrong.” 

On the ride out Conny’s only comment 
was, ‘Fine luck to have that break down 
today! What next, I wonder.” 

They were soon to learn. Arriving at the 
work they discovered that not only the 
finishing machine but also the laborers had 
quit. The men stood in idle mutinous line 
beside one hundred feet of freshly poured 
concrete, which was rapidly setting up just 
as it had fallen from the dump bodies of the 
trucks. 

Leaving the car at the side of the road 
beyond the point to which the forms had 
been set, Conny and Peter hurried forward. 

Binx, the foreman, was out to meet 
them. ‘I canned one of those dirty wops 
because he wouldn’t work where I told him 
to, and now the whole bunch has struck till 
I take him back! If it was any other time,— 
if the high monkey-monks themselves 
weren’t coming down the road this very 
minute—I’d can the whole good-for-nothing 
bunch! That’s what I ought to do!” 

“Do it, then!” said Lewis with a brief 
glance at the shining motor car rolling to- 
ward them. “I think you're right. Your 
morale _ be all shot to pieces if you take 
them 

“But it puts you in such a mess—today— 
with them here! Maybe I'd better give in 
to the wops under the circumstances.’ 

“Our business is to run the job according 
to our best judgment regardless of the 
showing we make. Turn that bunch loose! 
And, Red!"’ Conny addressed the driver who 
had just dumped his load. “Hurry in and 
stop the mixer. Tell the timekeeper to order 
a new gang from the employment agency 
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to report tomorrow morning; and bring out 


. all the hands you can pick up round the 


plant! Now let’s see if we can’t save this 
pavement. I think we can do it if you can 
doctor up the finisher, Pete.” 

Peter hurried over to begin his diagnosis. 
But while he investigated the trouble, oiling 
a bit here, adjusting there, cranking, his 
eyes and thoughts were on Conrad Lewis. 
For Conny was working desperately, now 
at one end of the heavy rolling-pin-like hand 
finisher, now shoveling cement in a manner 
to put a laborer to shame, patting and 
smoothing, calling the engineer to test the 
surface with his straight edge, inspiring the 
few American workmen to extraordinary 
efforts, and causing ironic smiles on the 
faces of the discharged men. 

Once, in his zeal to overcome a rough spot, 
Conrad walked, all unheedingly, too close 
to a dumping truck, and its contents 
splashed a thick coating over him. He 
casually reached to a rear pocket, wiped the 
stuff from his face and eyes and went on 
shoveling, oblivious that he presented a 
solid cement front setting up as rapidly as 
that in the roadbed, and that the governor 
of the state and its chief engineer stood fifty 
feet away looking on with amused smiles. 


THE 


NE early fall from the deck of a 
tramp steamer that bore me 
southward I had seen the regions 
of the equator bulge over the 
horizon and disappear astern; 

then we had churned up the muddy silt of 
the Rio de la Plata, on our way to Monte- 
video to stop for coal. It was about 38° south, 
a day nearer the Antarctic, when a call from 
the bridge caught my ear, and Mate Cann 
pointed astern and far aloft to where a ma- 
jestic bird, like a ship of the air, on out- 
stretched pinions, now soared against now 
scudded before the storm clouds. For a full 
half-hour it sailed with never a quiver or 
flap of its enormous wings. It was my first 
sight of the albatross, a harbinger of that 
wild life and the wild cold regions of the 
southern ocean, towards which we were 
heading. 

“They’ll soar for hours, like that, with 
never a change,” commented the mate. But 
it was my good fortune a half-year later, 
when working through a terrific gale off the 
west coast of South America on another 
“tramp,” to see closer at hand the habits of 
these little-known birds, ten or twelve of 
which had followed the Cuzco north from the 
Strait. As the old craft lumbered through 
the heavy seas it was fascinating to watch 
those wonderful birds glide on the gale, with 
their legs held straight out behind them, 
close under the middle of their tails. 

When the Cuzco stopped for repairs they 
settled down near the ship’s side in little 
groups of five or six, all facing more or less a 
common centre, as if discussing the cause of 
our delay. As each alighted it threw its legs 
forward, bending its body in an arc concav- 
ing toward the water. As it touched the 
greasy, heaving surface of the sea, it raised 
its wings so that above the first joint the 
wing was vertical and the second part almost 
horizontal; then it slowly folded the three 
parts with great deliberation, always occupy- 
ing a number of seconds and sometimes even 
a half-minute. Then, with wings slanted well 
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Then Peter Cole became conscious of an 
overwhelming sympathy for Conny. How 
inglorious his day—this day when he had 
counted on making his record run, on show- 
ing his superiors that he was equal to his 
job! How unfair to him that they were 
sitting in judgment now, when business was 
far from being as usual! 

Perhaps it was his sympathy that helped 
Peter speedily to locate the trouble with the 
refractory finisher. When he cranked it up, 
and it went ‘‘to the right tune,’’ moving 
slowly down the strip of pavement to the 
unfinished stretch, tamping down the rough 
places, the belt smoothing industriously 
behind, Conrad paused long enough to wave 
his gratitude. 

“And now, Pete,’’ he called, ‘‘there’s a 
truck gone dead straight across the road 
down there. Try a little first aid, and send 
Slim back here to work.” 

It was while he was under that truck 
fumbling at a universal joint that Peter 
had the severest jolt, and the most awaken- 
ing one, of his hitherto placid and unresisting 
young life. 

The governor and state engineer were 
coming on the way to their car. Peter heard 
a fragment of their conversation. 


“Yes,”’ the governor was saying, ‘we 
picked the right man for the job! Lewis will 
stand the grief—and that’s what it takes 
first of all for this work. A man who will 
stand the grief! Many a young fellow would 
be giving up under such discouragement.” 

“‘Not Lewis!’ answered the other. ‘‘When 
things go wrong he fights! And he isn’t 
afraid of responsibility. Now the superin- 
tendent on that other job of ours telephones 
the construction engineer every time a car 
runs off the track or the finisher breaks 
down—he’s afraid to act on his own initia- 
tive. But Lewis bears his own sorrows and 
says nothing. That’s why I wanted to try 
him out on this work; that was his attitude 
while he was in District Two—”’ 

The speakers passed out of hearing. Peter 
flopped over on his stomach. The conversa- 
tion about responsibility was still buzzing 
in his ears. That was a new idea to him—its 
being a man’s duty to take all the responsi- 
bility he could from his chief’s shoulders. But 
that was what Conny was doing—and being 
lauded for doing. And undoubtedly that was 
what he expected of his foreman. How he had 
stood back of Binx, forfeiting all chance of 
making a good showing to his critics, regard- 
less of what the cost might be to himself! 
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The chief’s car came limping up to the 
door of the garage the next day. 

“Something the matter with the old bus, 
Pete. Think it’s the carburetor. Can you 
adjust it?” 

“I guess I can, Conny,” answered Pete 
in his deliberate way. “I’ve just finished 
adjusting a lot more troublesome working 
part than the carburetor of a flivver; I 
reckon this won’t stump me.” 

The timekeeper came up, book in hand. 

“How much longer do you want your 
name left on the pay roll, Pete?”’ he asked. 

“IT want it there,’’ Pete said as he lifted 
the hood from the engine, “until I’m fired. 
I’m through firing myself. And, by the way, 
chief,” he added when the timekeeper had 
gone on, “if you can fix it up that way with 
this mechanic you sent me, I wish you’d 
hire him as my assistant. He’s a good man. 
I need him. And I feel justified in asking for 

im 


“That’s the way I hired him in the first 
place, Pete,”’ was Conny’s laughing answer. 
“T figured all along that you were mechanic 
enough to fix that inner apparatus of yours 
that was out of adjustment.” 

The chief went away toward the plant, 
whistling. 


WILD LIFE OF THE 


OUTHERN SEAS 


By 
Charles Wellington Furlong 


back and upward and the tail tipping up like 
the stern of an old galleon, the birds pro- 
ceeded, each group facing a common centre, 
to splash the water with their beaks. Two 
would sport together, facing, billing and 
catching hold of each other’s beaks. Then 
they would scrape up a little water, flip it 
coquettishly and start again. This would be 
continued sometimes for at least ten minutes 
in utter abandon and indifference to the 
mountainous seas upon whose heaving sur- 
face they rose and fell. 

On both sides of South America during 
four of my crossings I met or left these birds 
in these latitudes, which would indicate that 
the regions (38° south) were about their 
northernmost habitat. 

The mariner sees a soul within that snow- 
white breast, for sailors say that the alba- 
trosses are the souls of captains, the malle- 
mucks—or guils—those of mates, and the 
cape pigeons those of sailors. These birds are 
the sentinels of those cruel, wild regions in 
and about the Antarctic, where the southern- 
most tip of South America shunts its curved 
beak and terminates at Cape Horn, where 
the Andes dip to appear again in the South 
Orkneys and extend across the Antarctic 
continent. At Cape Horn the Pacific, Atlan- 
tic and Antarctic oceans merge their brine, 
and between it and the Orkneys six hundred 
miles of water form Drake Strait. 

In all this vast region at no place abounds 
a greater variety of wild life than in the 
Fuegian Archipelago. Its innumerable islands 
vary in size from those over which a boy 
could throw a stone to the largest, Tierra del 
Fuego, as big as New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont combined. For the most part these 
islands are the mountain tops of the sunken 
Andes, and the channel ways between are 
where the cold currents of the ocean have 
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swirled through the submerged valleys. The 
exposed western and southern sides of Fuegia 
are bleak and barren; there against their 
massive walls the mountainous combers of 
the oceans constantly boom and hurl their 
spume. Dense forests of beeches and winter’s 
bark, beneath which mosses, lichens and 
decayed vegetation form a gy carpet, 
creep up two thousand feet to where the 
mountains are capped by everlasting snows, 
and in places glaciers push their slow way to 
the channels and send icebergs into the cold 
Antarctic sea. Storm, snow squalls, sleet and 
cold, even in midsummer, are things of the 
hour; in winter the landscape lies under a 
heavy blanket of white. 

In and about this region roam wild ani- 
mals and wild men. The southern half of the 
island of Tierra del Fuego is mountainous, 
rain-soaked and thickly wooded. In the 
north it is open, more level and drier and re- 
sembles Patagonia, from which it is sepa- 
rated by the Strait of Magellan. 

Less than a quarter of a century ago that 
strange animal the guanaco, a sort of wild 
llama, roamed these plains in thousands. This 
long-necked animal, with its golden-brown 
coat, gray head and white breast and belly, 
might be mistaken for a red deer, but it is a 
true camel, with two-toed, cushioned feet, 
incisor teeth and the power of bringing up 
into its mouth again its half-digested food. 
But it lacks the leading characteristic of its 
eastern cousin, the hump. Over the northern 
plains the wild Ona Indians depended on this 
animal not only for food but for their cloaks, 
made of its skin, material for their skin tents, 
thongs and sinews for their bow strings and 
material for other utensils. ' 

Then came the white man, who drove off 
and killed hundreds of guanacos and Onas. 
The remnant of the Onas retreated to the 
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forest lands of the southern half of the 
island, and there they live free and un- 
hampered. But the guanacos are becoming 
scarcer every year, and the Onas depend. 
more and more on the other wild life. They 
hunt for mussels along the shore; their 
women spear fish left in the pools when the 
tides are low; the men with their bows and 
arrows hunt ducks and the beautiful upland 
geese, as well as the kelp geese, which feed in 
the protected bays. 

There is one animal found throughout the 
length and breadth of Tierra del Fuego, the 
little tucu-tucu, as the Argentines call it,— 
cururo, say the Chileans,—a little ground- 
burrowing animal, half rat, half mole, of 
dark, grayish brown. It is the béte noir of the 
horsemen, for horses are constantly thrown 
because of its burrows, which seem to be 
everywhere. But to the Ona the tucu-tucu, 
since the killing off of the guanacos, has 
proved to be a salvation and at times be- 
comes his staple food. Forming a large circle, 
twenty feet in diameter, the Onas tread 
down the earth as they work toward the 
centre; underground the little tucu-tucus 
also scurry toward the centre. When the Onas 
have converged to a small circle, perhaps 
of five feet, they suddenly stab through the 
earth with their short, bone-barbed spears; 
time after time they pull upa speared quarry, 
which is soon roasting on their fire. 

But the tucu-tucu has another enemy, the 
large and strikingly beautiful Fuegian wolf 
fox, with a black-and-white streak down his 
back, deep reddish-brown sides and a white 
belly. His pelt forms cloaks for the Indians, 
and, as with all the animals, they have their 
legends about him. 

Leave this island and imagine dank, 
stupendous mountain sides rising sheer from 
one of the narrow channel ways thousands of 
feet into the gray and grizzled storm clouds 
that ever threateningly sweep across this far 
southland. Picture in this great vast a tiny, 
primitive dugout canoe floating on the 
water’s dull, leaden surface. It is in such 
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frail craft that the Yahgan, or Canoe, Indi- 
ans wage their constant fight against nature’s 
cohorts of storm, snow, wind, desolation and 
starvation. So the wild, uncouth Yahgan is 
closely identified with the animal life that 
inhabits the shore or disports in the brine. 

Seated in the bottom of such a dugout, 
just forward of amidships, where a fire of 
clay sods ever smoulders, I have often 
watched those great birds of prey the condors 
circle high along the mountain crags of the 
moisture-reeking shores, have seen them, 
gorged at their debauch, lumberingly run, 
then rise in flight from their carrion. Other 
birds of prey, too, inhabit these shores and 
the interior country—hawks, the golden- 
crested vulture and the little vulture, all of 
which cause trouble for the few lone sheep 
ranchers of these parts. 

Skirting the shores, the Yahgans would be 
aware of the humor of the solemn pose of 
some philosophic shag—cormorant—perched 
on an isolated rock, with head and long 
beak drawn in close to his rich, purple-green 
body. Many rocks along the shore are limed 
in white by the excrement of these birds and 
often served me as welcome beacons in 
threading these darksome channels at night. 
These “shag rocks,” as they are called, 
seem to serve as lookouts from which the 
shag dives for fish. Sometimes in swamps, 
but more commonly on the rocky shores, 
shags congregate in thousands. Here they 
construct their nests, of dry herbage upon 
flattened mounds of earth and guano, which 
seem to be placed with almost mathematical 
precision, averaging perhaps a foot apart. In 
a lightly excavated depression they lay their 
rough, greenish-white eggs. 

Guano, found on certain Peruvian islands, 
is used as fertilizer, and has proved of eco- 
nomic importance to the country. As you 
step ashore and approach these vast Fuegian 
rookeries, for which many of these lonely 
southern islands are famous, shag will rise 
with swishing wings in countless thousands, 
like a cloud, literally darkening the sky. 
Rounding a point of some hidden inlet or 
cove, you frequently come upon hundreds of 
waterfowl diving for mussels and feeding on 
the minute animal life that clings to the 
fronds of kelp. One of the most interesting of 
these birds is the leaden-gray, pale-primrose- 
breasted ‘‘steamer’’ duck, found in small 
flocks or pairs. 

Watch and you will see the fitness of the 
appellation. Hark! You hear those two pe- 
culiar notes,—one almost a deep growl, the 
other almost a mew,—the call and answer of 
the steamer duck and her mate. My Yah- 
gan companions rarely lost an opportunity of 
startling one of these birds by shouting and 
waving their arms, whereupon it would 
stretch out its orange-beaked, darkish-gray 
head. But you will not see it rise from the 
water, as you will expect, for its short wings 
cannot lift its twenty-eight or thirty pounds 
of weight. But those wings serve another 
purpose—that of paddle wheels. So with the 
assistance of strong-webbed feet and of wings 
. revolving rapidly, sending right and left two 
miniature maelstroms of spray, it moves at 
an astonishing velocity, leaving behind it a 
long wake of foam, and ultimately reaches 
some point of safety, or disappears on one of 
its long dives beneath the icy-cold waters. 

There is another creature, four-legged and 
valuable for its pelt, that dives as well—the 
sea otter, which is found from Horn Island 
clear to the Chonos Archipelago, almost a 
thousand miles northward. The Yahgans see 
its brown head on the surface and with 
powerful strokes give chase in the canoe. The 
otter dives gracefully, comes up, dives again 
and again. Sometimes the Yahgan in the 
bow succeeds in killing it with his spear, but 
more often it leads its pursuers a long chase 
and, becoming exhausted from repeated 
diving, seeks a land refuge among the rocks 
and bushes. Here it would escape even its 
wary pursuers were not the mongrel whelps 
of the Yahgans now let loose. Only by taking 
to the water and shore alternately or by 
finding some secure retreat among the rocks, 
does it have a chance to elude capture. 

In one of those rare calms in Ponsonby 
Sound, with its setting of Fuegia’s ice-capped 
mountains, my Yahgans paddle their little 
craft. Along shore innumerable duck, geese, 
snipe, skua gulls and other water birds sport 
among the kelp. As we glide close under the 
overhanging branches of trees the woods 
suddenly resound with the piercing screech of 
green, long-tailed parrakeets, as they wing 
their sudden flight. As the craft floats 
silently a low drone attracts our attention to 
one of the wonderful flaming blossoms of the 
shrub the Yahgans call mugoo, which gives a 
brilliant touch to the gloomy landscape. In 
front of it,—we can hardly believe our eyes, 
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—poised in mid-air, is an iridescent blue- 
green humming bird, a welcome reminder of 
the tropics far to northward. 

In the wider reaches numerous ocean birds 
float, soar, dive and sport, working havoc 
among a school of fish, which in turn are 
pursuing a still smaller school of their finny 
brethren. Among them the fishlike penguins 
do not seem to mind the sporting seals and 
huge sea lions, which sometimes appear close 
to the boat, rise half out of the water to view 
us with impudent curiosity, then with a 
raucous bark, flop disdainfully back and 
disappear. Sometimes there is seen even a 
larger, long-snouted monster, the sea ele- 
phant, which occasionally basks on Ramirez, 
New Year and others of the outlying islands. 

It is hard to imagine that the swift-swim- 
ming, gracefully-diving Magellan penguin is 
the same little dark-gray and white creature 
that on shore stands erect and stupidly stares 
or shuffles awkwardly off from its shallow 
burrow. When cornered it sets up a most 
ridiculous braying noise and will, with round 
red eyes fiercely glaring, put up a strong 


resistance, biting viciously with its powerful 
beak and exposing its horny tongue. Its 
featherless body is covered with a short down, 
and flippers are nature’s apology for a pair of 
wings. Under great excitement it crouches 
down and runs rapidly on both legs and flip- 
pers. By the rank, indescribable taste of its 
tough flesh you may easily know that they 
feed on fish. Penguins frequently appear on 
the menu of the Yahgans; they have occa- 
sionally torn apart and divided with me the 
half-cooked, red raw portions of this Fuegian 
delicacy. 

Far away against the dark sides of a 
mountain island, a long, blue film shows 
lighter by contrast; then a column of smoke 
belches high in the air, then another and 
another—signal smokes from the fires of the 
Indians, on account of which the earliest 
explorers gave to the region south of the 
Strait the name “Land of Fire.’’ From hid- 
den coves and inlets for many miles round 
come the canoes of the Yahgans, following 
the shore and creeping across the open 
reaches. The fires are a signal to gather, and 
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the reason for the gathering is that the In- 
dians have driven a young whale into some 
shallow bay, where he has become stranded. 
Arriving, they proceed to the killing with 
their crude weapons—knives, spears and 
stones. 

Soon their simple wigwams of boughs are 
erected along the shore, and the Yahgans 
proceed to gorge themselves in a great feast. 
Follow one later as he lugs great masses of 
blubber away on his shoulders. You will see 
him stealthily pass through the woods to a 
glacial stream; in some hidden pool over- 
hung by wild celery and grasses he weights 
the blubber down with stones. Thus secreted, 
in this crude cold storage, even in summer it 
keeps fresh for many weeks. 

So these scantily populated, isolated; 
nether regions of the globe will ever remain 
to a great extent an almost undisturbed re- 
treat for the wild creatures that inhabit 
them, and for eons the massive promontories 
will frown in resisting defiance against the 
ceaseless poundings of the giant combers 
that the oceans hurl against them. 


SILVER DRIFT 


By Frank Lillie Pollock 


ALTER and 
Matt led Roll 
limping to their 
camp, while he 
briefly told of 
his misadventures. Only half 
an hour after leaving them 
he had stepped into an air 
hole or weak spot in the ice 
and had gone down, right 
over his head. How he had 
managed to scramble out he 
did not quite know, but he 
had lost his gun. His danger 
then had been almost as great 
as ever, for his clothes were 
freezing on him, and his limbs 
were stiffening. He had 
matches in a water-tight box, 
but plenty of men have frozen 
to death in such circum- 
stances through being too be- 
numbed to strike a match. 

A dead birch tree covered 
with loose bark probably 
saved him. He managed to 
ignite it, thawed his fingers a 
little, gathered wood and 
made a strong blaze. While 
gathering wood he slipped on 
a rock and twisted his ankle. 
He-was so numbed that he 
hardly felt it then, but as he 
grew warmer it began to pain 
severely, and he took of his 
boot while he steamed him- 
self dry. An hour later he 
found his foot so swollen that 
he could not put his boot on 
again. 

It was impossible to continue his journey. 
He had made himself as comfortable as 
possible, applied cold water to his ankle, 
eaten his venison lunch and. hoped for his 
lameness to pass. It did not pass. He had to 
camp there for the night. Next morning his 
foot was a trifle better, but still too swollen 
to put on his boot. His venison was finished. 
He dared not attempt the long tramp to the 
railway. It seemed better to return and 
have one of his friends go instead. So he 
wrapped up his damaged foot to keep it 
from the ice, contrived a sort of crutch and 
started to hobble painfully back. 

He was nearly famished. Matt gave 
him a tin of the bone soup, which he 
tasted, shuddered at, and finally consumed. 
While he drank it Walter explained their 
own situation, at which Roll was appalled. 

“Tf I’d known that, I’d have tried to 
make the railroad anyway,” he lamented. 

“T’ll have to go myself,” said Walter. 
“T’ll leave Matt. He’s a better man in camp 
than I am. But I'd get through better if I 
only had a square meal to start on.” 

In fact, he felt far from equal to a twenty- 
mile forced march, but there seemed no alter- 
native. Matt was thinking hard. 
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“We've got to fish up Roll’s gun,” he said. 
“It might mean life or death to us. I'll go 
that far with you, Walt, get the gun and 
come back. I expect I can snare it up with a 
pole and a wire loop. How deep’s the water?” 

Roll did not know—perhaps six dr eight 
feet. But they could not possibly fail to find 
the spot. A pair of very long islands con- 
verged there like a V, so that anyone 
traveling straight would inevitably come 
into the point of the V, where Roll had 
broken through. 

The two boys started back at once, leaving 
Roll with plenty of wood, the remains of the 
soup and orders to nurse his ankle and lie 
low. There had been a light snow flurry the 
night before, and in the scattered patches 
they occasionally picked up Roll’s one- 
footed trail. He had been holding almost a 
true line from the east, and here and there 





also they saw the scratches 
of Mitchell’s steel-shod sled. 

They tramped on doggedly, 
saying little, both of them 
low-spirited and hungry. 
Walter looked forward to his 
long tramp with misgiving. 
He was not sure that he 
could go through with it. The 
present stage of about five 
miles was almost enough, and 
he was already growing tired 
when they saw the long is- 
lands ahead begin to converge 
into the great V that Roll 
had described. 

The low shores were — 
and irregular, tangled wit 
birch and hemlock. From the 
point of the V the channel 
seemed to go straight ahead, 
growing narrower, till at last 
it bent away behind a jungle 
of cedar. At that point they 
came upon the scene of Roll’s 
mishap. 

His struggles had broken a 
hole in the ice nearly four 
feet across, now lightly frozen 
over again. Walter: noticed 
that Mitchell’s sleigh-tracks 
had passed here, going up the 
channel, having avoided the 
air hole by sheer luck. 

Matt secured a long pole, 
broke the ice and sounded. 
The water was about ten feet 
deep. For a long time he 
poked about. 

“Can't feel anything of the 
gun,” he said. ‘‘The bottom’s covered with 
all sorts of sticks and rocks.” 

Breaking the hole wider, Walter also 
probed the black depths. Once he was sure he 
touched the dead weight of the shotgun, but 
never could he locate it again. The weapon 
was certainly there, but they would have to 
find it before they could snare it up. 

Matt finally laid down the pole and stared 
at the rocky, desolate shore, where the re- 
mains of Roll’s fire made a black spot. He 
got up on a big boulder and gazed about, 
then climbed twenty feet into a birch and 
looked over the landscape. 

“T’ll tell you something, Walt!’’ he said 
when he came down. ‘‘We’re not where we 
thought we were. These aren’t islands. This 
is the shore of the Georgian Bay. It’s the 
mainland. And this channel isn’t a channel— 
it’s a river. I thought I saw a current in the 
water. And unless I’m all wrong it’s Smith 
River.” 

“The mainland? Then we’re nearer the 
railroad than we thought!’’ Walter exclaimed 
joyfully. 

“I’m afraid not. The railroad makes a 
wide turn east just about here. If this is 
Smith River,—and I’m almost sure it is,— 
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we're at least twenty-five miles from any- 
where. It’s a rough country, no settlers, 
nothing but rock and: swamp. Thosé high- 
graders came down the river from up there 
somewhere. Likely that’s where they have 
their headquarters.” 

Twenty-five miles! Walter’s heart sank. 

“You never could make it without grub,” 
Matt continued. ‘‘I know I couldn’t, and I’m 
tougher than you. We'll have to go back to 
Roll—and we've surely got to get that gun 
now. It’s life to us.” 

Walter walked to the black water and 
looked down. 

“There's only one way,” he said. “I’ll have 
to dive for it.” 

“Think you're up to it?” Matt asked 
anxiously. 

Walter did not feel up to it. He was, as 
Matt knew, an excellent swimmer and diver, 
and the feat would have been nothing in 
summer water and if he had been in good 
condition. But this was a different matter. 
He nodded grimly, however. 

‘Well, wait a bit. We must have a hot fire 
ready for you when you come out,”’ said his 
companion, hastening to get wood together. 
They did not have the hatchet, but Matt 
dragged enough fallen timber together to 
make a smart blaze, and Walter waited till it 
had died down to an intense glow. Then he 
took off his boots and stripped to his 
underwear. 

He knew that he would not be able to go 
under more than once. Matt was breaking 
the hole out to several times its former size, 
to give more light below, and he looked at 
Walter with extreme uneasiness, but said 
nothing. 

Walter walked to the edge of the ice, 
poised himself without hesitating, stooped 
and dived under. 

At the first moment he hardly felt the 
shock of the cold. He shot down steeply 
through the water. His outstretched hand 
touched a rock, and he opened his eyes. The 
icy water stung his eyeballs. It was dark, and 
all at once the chill of the water struck into 
him with a deadly numbness. He hung there 
floating, seeing dimly a chaos of sticks, logs, 
rocks, but nothing like a gun. He felt about; 
he could neither see nor feel it. His heart felt 
constricted and slowing. His hands ran over 
slimy stones, sodden wood. His feet and 


Hot-Heads in Vienna 


The meeting of the Zionist Congress in 
Vienna was made the occasion of some 
anti-Jewish demonstrations that seem to 
have been prevented from turning into 
rioting only by the careful attention of the 
police. At this distance it is hard to deter- 
mine how much of the disorder was caused 
by definite racial prejudice. There is some 
reason to believe that the crowd had political 
and economic grudges to satisfy; it is cer- 
tain the police acted as if the whole affair 
were directed against the Socialist govern- 
ment now in power in Austria quite as 
much as against the Jews. The Jewish race 
is often unpopular in eastern Europe be- 
cause sO many of its members are money 
lenders and prosperous even when the 
community at large is hard up. That very 
likely had something to do with the hos- 
tility of the Viennese street crowds. An- 
other cause was, no doubt, the very fact 
that the Zionists were allowed to meet 
while Royalist and Conservative demon- 
strations are sternly suppressed. 


Is This Why Radio “‘Fades’’? 


Investigators attached to the Naval Re- 
search Laboratory in Washington have 
discovered some interesting facts, which, 
they believe, explain the puzzling phe- 
nomenon of ‘fading’? with which every 
owner of a radio set is familiar. They assert 
that high up in the atmosphere, perhaps one 
hundred miles above the surface of the 
earth, there is an ionized region that acts 
like a reflecting layer, or “roof,” to the 
ascending radio waves. Every broadcasting 
station transmits two kinds of waves. One 
is horizontal, and not so very many miles 
from the broadcasting station that wave 
may be said to slide off at a tangent into 
space. The other, the vertical wave, accord- 
ing to this theory, rises to-the under surface 
of the ‘radio roof,’’ is deflected to the earth 
again, once more rebounds to the upper 
air, is again reflected to the earth, and so 
on, until its force is dissipated. At points 
where the wave reaches the earth the broad- 
casting can be distinctly heard. At other 
points it is faint or actually inaudible. This 
would account for the fact that radio 
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arms felt dead, his chest seemed cracking, 
when his fingers hooked into something 
hard and rounded., It was the trigger-guard 
of the shotgun. : 

Grasping it, he went up with a leap. But 
he never could have got out upon the ice but 
for Matt, who gripped his arm, hauled him 
ashore and almost carried him to the fire. 
Here he jerked off Walter’s shirt, rubbed 
him furiously with his coat, and then but- 
toned the coat about him, hanging the shirt 
to dry. 

This vigorous treatment set Walter’s 
blood stirring again, and the blueness left 
his face and fingers. He stretched out his 
legs and steamed in the heat. His shirt 
was soon dry, and in an hour he was in 
dried clothing again and feeling, rather to 
his surprise, not much the worse for his 
exploit. 

Matt meanwhile had been wiping the gun 
carefully, warming it, and greasing it witha 
bit of deer-fat that he had brought. Roll’s 
ammunition had been water-soaked, but 
Walter still had his own belt of shells, which 
luckily were of the same gauge. Matt re- 
filled the magazine and sighted along the 
barrel, evidently with the most intense 
satisfaction at being again armed. 

In half an hour more Walter felt equal to 
the return tramp, and they set out. Walter 
was desperately hungry again; he felt as if he 
had not eaten for days; and there was noth- 
ing at camp but dry bones and rags of 
deer skin. All the way back Matt was 
sharply on the lookout for signs of game, 
making frequent excursions into the woods, 
but failed to start even a rabbit. When they 
drew near the camp he halted. 

“‘We’ve got to get meat some way,” he 
said earnestly. “I’m going to hunt a little 
farther. Back in an hour or so.” 

He struck into the thickets of an island, 
and Walter went on to rejoin Roll, who was 
more than ever depressed at this fresh 
development. They had the gun, to be 
sure, but there seemed to be no game on 
the islands. The deer’s head was exhausted, 
and a day or two of starving would so 
weaken them that they could not resist the 
cold. It seemed to be now less a question 
of saving the silver than of saving their own 


ives. 
“But I’d been thinking this,” Roll sug- 
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signals at sea are often heard clearly up to 
a point forty or fifty miles from the sending 
ship, then become inaudible and are again 
picked up fifty or a hundred miles farther 
away. The “roof” may be found at widely 
different distances above the earth, accord- 
ing to varying conditions of the atmosphere. 


The New Woman Among the Turks 


The wife of Mustapha Kemal, President 
of the Turkish republic, got a good deal of 
publicity two or three years ago as the 





This Busy World told recently how the soviet authorities had uncovered and confiscated the 








ted. ‘“They all know at home that we only 

ad grub for four or five days, and they’ll 

know the boat must be frozen in. They’ll be 

sending in to. hunt for us right away. Likely 
they’ve started already.” 

“They don’t know where to look. It 
might take a party a week to locate us, and 
by that time—’’ Walter was beginning, when 
he was cut short by a gunshot, far away to 
the west. 

It was the report of a shotgun. Undoubt- 
edly Matt had fired. They listened eagerly. 
There were no more shots. They hardly 
dared to hope that he had killed game; but 
in somewhat over half an hour more they 
saw him coming back, certainly laden with 
something. 

It seemed to be the cut-up portions of 
the carcass of a small animal, strung on 
strips of skin; and Matt was wearing a 
smile of triumph. 

“Coon!” he answered their joyful greet- 
ings. “Big fellow, isn’t he? Ever eat coon? 
It’s as good as pork. And say, I looked 
through the Kingfisher again, and see what 
I found this time.” 

From his pocket he produced a small lump 
of very dirty, fat, salt pork, as large as a 
small potato. 

“Salt! That’s what we needed. Don’t 
know how I came to miss it the other time, 
but now we’ll have a real stew with season- 
ing in it. I’ll just roast a slice of this fellow 
too, to start on.” 

Neither Roll nor Walter had ever eaten 
raccoon, but they were far from prejudiced 
against it just then. They watched the 
toasting strips hungrily. While they were 
still half raw they devoured them, with al- 
most microscopic slivers of the salt pork. 
The meat had no particular flavor, but solid 
food was what they all craved. Matt had 
already cut up a saucepan full of fragments 
and placed it to boil, with a little more of the 


pork, 

“T’ll tell you something else, boys,” said 
the hunter as they ate. ‘‘I’ve been taking a 
look at those high-graders. They’re smart 
men. They’ve rigged up —— like a big 
pair of pincers, and they’re snaking those 
bags of concentrates out to beat forty. I saw 
them land four while I watched them.” 

This sounded alarming. Leaving Roll to 
tend the raccoon stew, Matt and Walter 


WORLD 


first of Turkey’s ‘‘new women.” She had 
been educated in Europe, went about with 
an unveiled face like the Western women 
and had enough influence with her husband 
to modify very conspicuously the attitude of 
the new government toward the political 
rights and the social position of women in 
Turkey. It is now announced that the couple 
is divorced, Mustapha Kemal, as the Sheik 
ul Islam, or head of the Mohammedan reli- 
gion in Turkey, having decreed the separa- 
tion himself. It is reported in Constantinople 
that disagreements arose between husband 
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hidden treasures of the rich and famous Youssou poff family. This picture shows them ex 
amining the wonderful jewels that the treasure included : 
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went again to reconnoitre Detroit Island. It 
was as Matt had said. Mitchell’s men had 
constructed a sort of huge tongs out of two 
ten-foot saplings pivoted with a bolt and 
having a stout piece of curved iron attached 
to each prong. With two men on this imple- 
ment they were able to reach down, get a 
firm grip on one of the submerged sacks and 
haul it out quickly. Already, the boys saw, 
— a big pile of the treasure on the 
ach. 

“That won’t do,” said Walter uneasily. 
“They’ll have it all up in another day. Can’t 
we stop it?” 

“T’'ll tell you what’ll stop it,” said Matt. 
“T think the weather’s going to break. It’ll 
thaw or rain or snow. There’s a different feel 
in the air this afternoon, and I did think I 
heard thunder a few minutes ago.” 

Walter could not detect any difference in 
the air. The sky was cloudy and cold. He 
watched the splashing but efficient work of 
the ore pirates with an awful sense of help- 
lessness. Their only chance seemed to be in 
a rescue party, and it might be days, it 
might be weeks, before any party could find 
them. By that time all they had fought for 
would be lost. 

Then suddenly he did hear thunder in the 
sky. He looked up. Matt also was gazing up- 
ward, and he clutched Walter’s shoulder, 
pointing. 

Far away in the southwestern heavens he 
saw a dark, birdlike shape, and again he 
heard more clearly that thunderous, distant 
thrumming. 

“It’s a plane!’ Matt almost shrieked. 
“By gum! it’s the Forest Survey’s plane 
from Owen Sound. They’ve sent it out to 
look for us.” 

“We must signal them. They’ll never see 

us!” Walter exclaimed. 
. “Plenty of smoke coming from that 
shanty. They’re looking down with good 
glasses, you can bet. See, they’re heading 
this way!’’ 

The high-graders had also sighted the 
airplane. They dropped their work, staring 
upward. A dog howled dismally. The thunder 
of the engine grew louder. The machine 
sailed overhead at a height of several hun- 
dred feet, passed, made a wide circle and 
came back, swooping lower. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


and wife because Latife Hanoum, as she is 
named, wanted to push the reforms in 
which she is interested faster than her hus- 
band thought wise. The Turks are still 
Orientals and cannot easily be hurried. 


A Lost Star Returns 


Forty years ago, one of the brass stars that 
decorated the steering wheel of the old frigate 
Constitution disappeared mysteriously. It 
was not replaced, and the five holes for the 
screws that used to hold the star in place 
were still to be seen until a few days ago. 
Then a package arrived at the Boston Navy 
Yard which proved to contain the missing 
star. The man who had taken it as a “‘sou- 
venir” had at last become conscience-stricken 
at his act and sent back the star to be re- 
placed. Repentance might well have come 
sooner, but we must remember that few 
“souvenir hunters” ever repent at all. 





A Fallen Dynasty 


The Stinnes fortune, at which all Europe 
was gasping a few years ago, has crumbled 
away with extraordinary speed. How much 
there will be left for his family when the final 
settlements are made we do not know, but it 
is clear that Stinnes will not be a name to 
conjure with in any field but the coal in- 
dustry, where the fortune was originally 
made, and perhaps not even there. Com- 
mercial dynasties are established with 
rather more difficulty than political ones. 


A British “ Slugger” 


Cricket has its ‘‘Babe Ruth” as well as 
baseball. The name of this athletic hero is 
Hobbs; he is a member of the county cricket 
eleven in Surrey, and his fame rests on the 
fact that he has scored 127 ‘“‘centuries” dur- 
ing his twenty years of professional cricket. 
You make a century when you score one 
hundred or more runs yourself in a single 
inning. No one has ever equalled’ Hobbs’s 
record. Only one man, the famous Doctor 
Grace, has ever approached it, and it took 
him forty years of play to do so. England is 
quite excited over Hobbs’s feat; the Prince 
of Wales sent him a cablegram of congratu- 
lation all the way from Montevideo. 
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Sage FACT AND COMMENT 3“ 


HILOSOPHY, like medicine, has many 
drugs, a few good remedies and almost 
no specifics. 


Push your Work, and push it through; 
Then your Work will not push You. 


A PROVERB, which the oil producers of the 
country ought to commit to memory: Let 
well enough alone. 


ON THE First oF AucGust the sensible ar- 
rangement went into effect of examining pro- 
spective British emigrants to America before 
they sail. The examination is not compul- 
sory, but its obvious advantage in saving 
passage money both ways to those who 
would be excluded upon arrival here will un- 
doubtedly make it general. The practice 
should be obligatory at every port of em- 
barkation, everywhere. 


“DiIsTRACTING INFLUENCES, both in high 
school and in college, outside of the class- 
room” are the reason why only two out of 
every five students in engineering courses 
throughout the country are graduated, ac- 
cording to Dean Pegram of Columbia. In- 
telligence tests made at the beginning of the 
Great War showed the personnel of the Corps 
of Engineers to be mentally above that of 
any of the rest of our troops. Dean Pegram’s 
finding may mean that only the selected 
fruit is allowed to ripen. 


It is A Curtous Discovery that the greatest 
of the modern locomotives render less effi- 
cient service in some ways than those of sim- 
pler construction in use twenty-five years 
ago. The refinements and the greater haul- 
ing capacity have been attained at the ex- 
pense of more frequent repairs and longer 
periods out of commission. The older type 
was available for service about seventy-five 
per cent of the time; the newer for only forty- 
five per cent. So it often is with men. The 
two-hundred-and-fifty-pounder who can toss 
a flour barrel into a wagon may have less 
endurance than the wiry fellow of the stringy 
muscles and squash-stem neck. 


Ege? 
WORSHIP 


HATEVER may be the cause, it is 

impossible to deny that attendance 

upon public worship and interest in 
it are not what they used to be. Many 
people are distracted by other things. The 
automobile and all sorts of Sunday recre- 
ations draw them from church, even though 
they know church-going is right. Some 
people actually protest against public wor- 
ship in itself. They criticize the conven- 
tionality of traditional forms and say that 
. they cannot feel religious by order, in a 
crowd of people gathered together by com- 
mand. Worship, they say, is a spiritual ex- 
perience, best fostered and cherished in sol- 
itude. You often hear such persons say with 
entire honesty that a peaceful walk in the 
woods and fields puts more heaven into their 
hearts than any church service. 

There may be truth in that for persons of 
fine temper; but the average man is not 
framed on so lofty a pattern. He walks in 
the fields and enjoys it; but he thinks of 
business or pleasure and forgets God. For 
such there is a value in set times and places 
for the worship that would otherwise be 
neglected. More than all, if there is spiritual 
exaltation in solitude, there is also another 
and a peculiar and impressive form of ex- 
altation when men are assembled for the 
express purpose of adoring the Source of all 
spiritual exaltation. ‘‘Where two or three 
are gathered together, there am I in the 
midst of them.” 

It must be admitted that Protestantism, 
in its reaction against forms, took a dan- 
gerous course in placing so much reliance 
on the sermon. The ideal sermon, from the 
lips of a preacher of genius, is a magnificent 
instrument, but, coming week after week 
from one not especially inspired in thought 
or gifted in utterance, the sermon is often 
disappointingly barren. It is more responsi- 
ble for the decay of worship than is com- 
monly supposed. 

But that is the accident of.a passing age. 
In itself worship is one of the most profound 
and permanent instincts of human nature, 
and it cannot be disregarded or laid aside 
without deep and irreparable injury. 
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AN OLD FRIEND IN A NEW DRESS 


HE YOUTH’s COMPANION has been published for nearly one hundred years. 

From the first modest beginning to the present time it has been fortunate 
in winning and keeping the affection and loyalty of its readers. There are 
today a surprising number of families to which The Companion has been a 
regular visitor for forty, fifty, even sixty years. 

In that respect we believe The Companion to be unique. We know of no 
other periodical that can point to so many successive generations of firmly 
attached friends among its subscribers. We think of our readers, and with 
good reason, as one great family, scattered over the country, but united by 
their appreciation and approval of what The Companion stands for in the 
home and in the nation. 

The present editors of The Companion are deeply grateful for this generous 
loyalty. They know of only one way to testify effectively to their gratitude. 
That is to try to add continually to the interest and attractiveness of the 
paper, and to make it still more worthy of the confidence and affection of its 
readers. 

This week The Companion appears in a new dress. The editors have chosen 
a type that they are sure is clearer and more legible than that which has been 
used in the past. That choice was made only after long and painstaking 
experiments with type of a dozen different styles and faces. There are some 
obvious improvements in the make-up of the paper. A new and attractive 
cover has been designed. As time goes on our readers will notice occasional 
changes and additions, none of which, however, will in any degree alter the 
essential character of The Companion; and all of which, like the changes just 
made, will be the fruit of the most careful study and consideration. 

Without surrendering any of the features that have made The Companion 
beloved by its older readers, we mean to make it still more attractive to the 
boys and girls. We intend to strengthen and enliven the story pages. The de- 
partment matter, always popular, will no longer be confined to a single 
monthly number; some will be offered every week. There will be a constant 
effort to increase the appeal of the paper to readers of all ages, by improvements 
in the illustration and presentation of everything we print. 

We hope our friends all over the country will think that effort well directed 
and find The Companion growing every year a more and more welcome visitor 
to their homes. We look forward to another century during which the Com- 
panion family shall be maintained, still larger in numbers, but unchanged in its 
desire for, and an understanding of, the best and most wholesome in letters 


and in life, 





A GREAT COLLEGE ROOTER 


LL that Mary’s lamb ever did for the 
cause of education was to follow its 
young mistress to school, and even 

that was a hindrance rather than a help, for 
it was not only ‘‘against the rule” but ‘‘made 
the children laugh and play.” It showed no 
initiative, no disposition either to lead or to 
point the way. It merely followed. As an 
educational influence the lamb must there- 
fore take a position decidedly inferior to that 
of the pig, as you shall hereinafter see. 

Ten years ago two business men of Lon- 
don, Kentucky, financed a Junior Agricul- 
tural Club that’a relative of one of them had 
organized. Their help consisted in distribut- 
ing eight thoroughbred Poland China sow 
pigs to as many boys, on the condition that 
each of the boys should return four sow pigs 
to the donor. 

How seven of the beneficiaries have pros- 
pered we do not know; it is the fortunes of 
the eighth boy that are the theme of this 
bucolic saga. 

Aubrey H. Feltner remarked when he got 
his pig, ‘I’m going to make her root me 
through college.’’ He has kept his word. At 
any rate the little sow has kept the promise 
that her young master saw in her, for in the 
ten years that have passed since then Lon- 
don Lady, as he named her, has produced one 
hundred and seventy-one offspring, and her 
litters have brought in $1815. From that 
amount the young man has paid the expense 
of a course of study in a private school, has 
won a high-school diploma, spent three years 
at Berea College and completed a course in a 
normal school. Besides that, from the gener- 
ous proliferosity of his porcine patron he has 
had trips to the state fair at Louisville and to 
Junior Week at the University of Kentucky. 

It would not be safe to assume that during 
all those years the young man has had noth- 
ing to do but to live, so to speak, on tne fat 
of the land. You cannot raise good pigs or 
good stock of any kind without attention 
and intelligent care and hard work; but those 
are in themselves educational influences not 
to be despised. Coupled with such academic 
training as the owner of London Lady has 
had, they make the kind of men that the 
country most needs; that is, intelligent and 
educated farmers. No doubt, too, there have 
been emotional satisfactions during those 
ten years. Young Feltner may never have 
enjoyed, as Bill Nye did, the pleasure of see- 
ing his ‘razorback hogs stropping themselves 
on a pine tree,’’ but he has probably heard 
many a squeal of delight and many gusta- 
tory grunts as he “‘slopped” his successive 
families with buttermilk. 

A few more brood swine like London Lady 
would convince even a philologist that sus- 
tenance is derived from sus, which is the 


Latin for sow. 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
DEBTS 


NE of the most troublesome of the 
legacies that the Great War left to 
the world is the burden of debt that 

certain of the allied nations owe to Great 
Britain, and that all of them, including 
Great Britain, owe to the United States. 
For seven years foreign statesmen have been 
conferring about those debts, enlarging on 
the difficulty of paying them, hoping per- 
haps that some way of avoiding payment 
would be found. That hope, if it really 
existed, is abandoned now; sincere efforts to 
arrange the terms of settlement are being 
made at last. 

This country has already reached agree- 
ments with Great Britain, Belgium, Poland, 
Finland and Lithuania. France and Italy are 
the only considerable debtors that have not 
yet made arrangements for the gradual 
discharge of their indebtedness to us, and 
France, at least, is making ready to do so. 

The plan agreed upon with the Belgian 
representatives calls for the payment of Bel- 
gium’s debt to us in sixty-two years. No in- 
terest is to be paid on advances made during 
the war itself. The Treaty of Versailles 
recognized the peculiar position of Belgium 
as a peaceful country, unwarrantably in- 
vaded, and provided that its war debt 
should be paid out of German reparation 
payments. This country never ratified the 
Treaty of Versailles, but President Coolidge 
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and his advisers felt a moral obligation to 
remit any interest on loans made during the 
war. On loans made since the armistice Bel- 
gium will pay interest of three-and-a-half per 
cent, beginning in ten years. The total 
amount it must pay is $727,830,000. 

The newspapers had hardly printed the 
news of the Belgian settlement when they 
announced from London that Mr. Winston 
Churchill and M. Caillaux had agreed upon 
terms for the payment of the debt France 
owes to Great Britain. That, too, is to be 
discharged in sixty-two years, in annual 
payments of about sixty million dollars. 
That sum is about two-per-cent interest 
annually on the amount of the French debt; 


apparently the principal is never to be- 


collected. Or the arrangement can be con- 
sidered as giving France sixty-two years in 
which to repay the principal, with interest so 
small as to be negligible. 

But we hear also that Great Britain offers 
these terms only on condition that the 
United States agrees to make an equally 
generous settlement with France. Perhaps 
we shall do so, though not without vigorous 
opposition from some Senatorial desks and 
newspaper offices where the Belgian settle- 
ment is already unpopular as being too 
lenient. In such quarters the idea of being 
coerced, as it were, into generosity will in- 
flame resentment anew. 

Nor is the Churchill-Caillaux agreement 
wholly liked in London. A good many 
influential men think Mr. Churchill ought 
to have driven a better bargain with the 
French and are only reconciled to it by 
regarding it as a clever move to persuade the 
United States to accept less money from its 
debtors than it has yet shown any dispo- 
sition to do. It is certainly true that we 
here in the United States will be the ones to 
decide whether the London agreement shall 
be ratified. We foresee a great deal of 
negotiation and some lively agitation of our 
own politics before this question of the in- 
ernational debts is finally disposed of. 


Cpe” 


THE STARS THIS WEEK 
Te brilliant planet, Jupiter, in the 


south is still the most easily found 
object in the sky. Venus, the evening 
star in the west, is only half as bright, but 
it is gaining nightly: by the end of the year 
it will be the most brilliant gem in the sky. 
To the left of Jupiter (J), a little more than 
the breadth of the outstretched fist, is the 
group called Capricornus, or the Sea Goat. 


of " J 


It is another compound animal, but a better 
piece of zodlogical invention than the cen- 
taur in the Archer just to the right. An old 
myth says that the creature with a goat’s 
fore quarters and a fish’s tail was a comical 
invention of the god Pan, who came up out 
of the Nile in this form to the great amuse- 
ment of the other gods, who then arranged 
this constellation as a record of the prank. 

The stars in the Sea Goat are not so 
bright as those in the other constellations 
we have pointed out, but with Jupiter as 
guide the three-cornered constellation is 
not difficult to find, nor is it difficult to 
imagine the figure represented. The pro- 
jecting star at the top marks the horns, 
we the projecting star at the left marks the 
tail. 

The upper star is the Alpha, and the one 
just below, forming the upper corner of the 
triangle, is the Beta. These still preserve 
their Arabic names: Algedi for Alpha, and 
Dabih for Beta. The tail star is Delta and 
is called Deneb Algedi, Tail of the Goat. 
Through an opera glass Alpha is seen to be 


double, and it is attended by a faint star | 


that can be seen by the naked eye if vision 
is keen enough. Beta also is double; this you 
can barely discern with an opera glass. 
The lower left star is orange in color; the 
other is blue. Capricornus is especially 
interesting for the numerous doublets it 
contains. 

To the left of the Goat, near the horizon, 
is Fomalhaut, the mouth of the Southern 
Fish, a first-magnitude star that looks very 
much alone in the southeastern sky. 
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,, the Six and the Four—is now proceeding 


at the amazing total of 800 per day. 


Yet even that huge volume falls short of 
satisfying the public demand for results 


4 which only Chrysler can give. 


Two weeks after the Chrysler Four was 
announced, it was on a production 
schedule of 500 per day. 


It is doubtful if any new car has ever 
been forced to meet such an avalanche 
of buying orders as immediately de- 
scended upon the Chrysler Four. 


People found inthiscaranew expression 
of four-cylinder value; a finer interpre- 
tationoffour-cylinder economy;abetter- 
balanced combination of beauty, per- 
formance, roadability and smoothness. 


In short, they discovered a generosity of 
quality and soundness of value such as 
they had never before seen in the four- 


cylinder field. 


At the same time, the epoch-making 
quality, unprecedented results and prov- 
ed durability of the Chrysler Six were 
sending its public demand higher and 


s higher month by month. 
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The sales record—greatest in the history 
of the motor car industry— which the 
Chrysler Six set up in its first year ap- 
pears to be only the beginning. 


Today, with the most modern factory 
facilities and scientific manufacturing 
processes, world-wide demand for both 
the Six and the Four has sent them to 
new peaks of quality production. 


You who are justly prideful of Chrysler 
ownership, you scores of thousands who 
enjoy the new results which only Chry- 
sler can give, have long since learned the 
soundness and the depth of quality in 
Chrysler materials and Chrysler crafts- 
manship. Increasing thousandsofbuyers 
enthusiastically acclaim the tremendous 
advance registered by Chrysler results— 
in performance, in ride-ability, in com- 
pact roominess, in economy. 


America wants that kind of quality and 
that kind of results. It clamors for 
Chrysler cars because they, and they 
alone, satisfy every quality requirement. 


You will find your nearest Chrysler deal- 
er eager to give you a conclusive dem- 
onstration of either the Six or the Four. 


CHRYSLER SIX—Phaeton, $1395; Coach, $1445; Roadster, $1625; Sedan, $1695; Royal 


Coupe, $1795; Brougham, $1865; Imperial, $1995; Crown-Imperia' 


l, $2095. 


CHRYSLER FOUR—Touring Car, $895; Club Coupe, $995; Coach, $1045; Sedan. $1095. 
All prices f. 0. b. Detroit, subject to current Federal excise tax. 


del 


All 





Bodies by Fisher on all Chrysler losed 


dels equipped with balloon tires. 


There are Chrysler dealers and superior Chrysler service everywhere. All dealers are in 
Position to extend the convenience of time-payments. Ask about Chrysler’s attractive plan. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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HERE once lived in India a 
poor but kind-hearted farmer 
who raised in his garden all 
the kinds of food that he and 
his family needed, and they would 
always have had enough if they 
could have kept away the animals 
that lived in the near-by forest; but 
that they had not been able to do. 

The monkeys gave them the most 
trouble, for there were hundreds of 
them in the woods that came close on 
three sides of the garden, and even in 
the daytime the monkeys would 
come into the banana patch in 
families of twenty or thirty, always 
made up of one old monkey, who was 
the head of the family, and of a great 
number of relatives—wives and 
brothers and sisters and children and 
nieces and nephews; and whenever 
such:a family got into the garden 
they not only ate a great deal of 
the farmer’s fruit, but they broke 
branches from the trees and trampled 
the young plants underfoot, so that 
they destroyed more than they ate. 

But the farmer was of a people 
that think it is wrong to kill any 
animal, no matter how much harm it 
may do, so he felt that he must find 
some way to keep the monkeys from 
his garden without killing them. For 
many years he had studied their 
ways and had learned much about 
them; so one day he decided to try a 
plan that he thought might save his 
garden without his having to kill any 
of the monkeys. 

Taking a spade from the house, he 
went to a spot some twenty feet away 
from the trunk of a big tree. There 
he dug a hole about a foot wide and 
eighteen inches deep. Then he took a 
long rope, no thicker than a clothes- 
line, but very strong; and in one end 
of it he made a slip noose large 
enough so that when he laid it on the 
ground it went all the way round the 
hole, as a tire goes round the rim of a 
. wheel. The other end of the rope he 
carried to the trunk of the big tree. 
Next he got three bananas. Two of 
them he put in the hole; the skin of 
the other one he laid on the ground 
near the edge. Then he went to the 
big tree and hid behind it, with the 
end of the rope in his hand. 

All this time the monkeys had 
been watching from the tree-tops and 
talking among themselves; and as 
soon as it was still they began to 


CRYING 


By Clinton Scollard 


OMETIMES | hurt myself; 
S Then I 
Hear Daddy say to me, 
“Don’t cry!’ 


I bite my lip 

And walk with pride; 
Dad doesn’t know 

I’ve cried inside! 
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THE BOBBED MONKEY 


By E. W. Frentz 


climb nearer and nearer, the old 
monkey always in the lead, now and 
then scolding and driving back some 
of the younger members of the fam- 
ily that he thought were too bold. 
At last, one by one, they dropped 
from the lower branches of the trees 
into the garden, where they squat- 
ted, close together, while the old 
monkey went ahead to see if every- 
thing was safe. He knew, of course, 
that the man was still there behind 
the tree, but he was well used to 
seeing men, and so long as they did 
not get too near him he did not mind 
them. Besides, this man was sitting 
perfectly still, and not even look- 
ing toward him. ‘Probably he is 
asleep,”’ thought the monkey. 


So he began to look about, and in a 
moment his eye fell upon the banana 
skin. He hopped a little nearer, and 
seeing that the man did not move, he 
stretched out one paw to it. ‘‘Ha! 
Empty!” he said to himself, and 
threw it down; but he was now near 
enough to the edge of the hole to see 
the two bananas at the bottom. 
“That is better,’ he thought, and 
reached down the whole length of his 
arm to get one; but before he could 


‘lay his fingers to it something 


gripped him by the arm and began 
to drag him toward the big tree. He 
screamed and scolded and caught at 
the grass, but it was of no use. 
Nearer and nearer to the tree the 
terrible rope dragged him, till his 





N the morning the 
Three Bears sat on 
a log in the woods. 
Little Bear said, 
“‘See the squirrels 
climb the pole!” 
Father Bear and 
Mother Bear saw the 
squirrels go up, up, up 
to the top of the pole. 
‘‘T wish I could \ 
climb the pole,” said 
Little Bear. 
The squirrels 
laughed. ‘“You are too 
big,’”’ they said. 


climb the pole. Up, up \ 

he went a little way. | } 

Down he fell, go-bang! ‘ 
Little Bear tried 

again. Up he went a 

little way. Down he 

fell, go-bang-BANG! 





When Little Bear Wished About a Pole 


By Frances Margaret Fox 


Little Bear tried to 





How many of our youngest readers can read this story for themselves? 


He bumped his head. He 
did not cry. 

“‘T wish I could climb that 
pole!”’ said Little Bear. 

He tried and he 
tried and he tried. At 
last he climbed to the 
tip top of the pole. 

Next day a baby 
cried. It was a wee 
baby squirrel at the 
top of the pole. She 
had gone up, but she 
did not dare come 
down. So she cried 
and cried. 

Little Bear ran to get 
her. He climbed the 
pole and took the baby. 
Down he slid with the 
baby in his arms. 

‘“‘Run home to your 
mother,” he said. ‘‘I 
GOT MY WISH?” 
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shoulder bumped against the rough 
bark. Here at last, he felt, was some- 
thing solid to cling to, so he threw his 
arms round the trunk and held on 
with all his might. 

But the man was not now there at 
the tree; he was far out beyond it, 
still holding the end of the rope; and 
as the monkey clung fast to the tree 
the man began to run round and 
round both him and the tree, keeping 
the rope always tight, until the 
monkey, before he knew what was 
happening, found himself fast to the 
tree by as many turns of rope as 
there are coils of thread on a spool. 
He could move neither his arms nor 
his legs. Only his head was free. 

Then from the house came run- 
ning the farmer’s sons and many of 
his neighbors, and with them they 
brought a basin of water and soap 
and a brush and a razor; and laugh- 
ing a great deal as they worked, they 
lathered the monkey’s face and the 
whole of his head, and shaved it as 
bare as a boiled egg. When they had 
finished they unwound the rope and 
turned him loose. 

As he started toward the other 
monkeys—the members of his fam- 
ily, who had been watching and 
chattering from a distance—the old 
monkey, too, began to jabber some- 
thing that probably meant, ‘‘Well, I 
was certainly lucky that time!” 
But the members of his family, as 
soon as they caught sight of his head, 
set up a great screaming and began 
to scramble away; and when he ran 
after them, calling, ‘‘Don’t you know 
me? Don’t you know your own 
husband and father and uncle?” 
they shouted back, ““Go away! We 
never saw you before!”’ ‘“The idea of 
such a looking thing as that calling 
me his wife!” ‘‘And us his children!” 
And the faster he ran after them the 
farther they kept away from him, 
and the more he tried to tell them 
that he was really the same monkey 
they had always known, the more 
they laughed at him and called him 
names. And so before night they had 
gone so deep into the woods and so 
far away from the farmer’s banana 
patch that they never found it again. 
To this day the people of that part of 
India use the same plan to keep 
monkeys from their gardens, and 
some think it was in that way that 
the fashion of bobbing the hair began. 


CSGLEZEAD 
STYLE 
ByRobertPalfrey Utter 


HE geese parade 
In solemn rows, 
They wear white feathers 


Instead of clothes. 


A goose in trousers 
Is not at his best, 

But in sage and onions: 
He’s very well dressed. 
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- OME on, let’s go over to see 
Aunt Margaret,” suggested 
Betty to her Cousin Polly, 
who was visiting her. Marguerita, 
the dog that Aunt Polly had brought, 
pricked up her ears. She wanted to 
go, too! 

“Who is Aunt Margaret?’’ asked 
Polly, who was meeting many 
new aunts and uncles. 
another one of my relatives?” 

“Oh, no, not really,” laughed 
Betty. ‘‘She is a teeny, weeny, 
little old lady who lives in a 
teeny, weeny bit of a house all 
by herself.”’ 

‘“‘And she picks up coal along 
the railroad track,’’ added 
cousin Jerry, ‘‘to burn in her 
teeny, weeny stove.” 

“And everybody calls her 
Aunt Margaret,” Betty said, 
“and takes her little things to 
eat and tea to drink. Mother 
usually makes an extra dish of 
rice pudding or custard just for 
Aunt Margaret, and we take it 
over to her. Wait, I'll ask 
mother if she hasn’t something 
to send her today.” 

Of course Betty’s mother had 
a little spice cake that she thought 
Aunt Margaret would like, so the 
girls skipped across the valley to 
Aunt Margaret’s house. She opened 
the door for them herself, and Polly 
looked at her in wonder, for she 
looked as if she might be one hun- 
dred years old. Her face was so 
wrinkled that it looked like a dried 
brown leaf, but her laugh was a 
merry little cackle. Polly and Betty 
sat on the one little chair together, 
and Aunt Margaret sat on her teeny 
wee bed, and they visited and visited 
and visited. 

As the two walked home Betty 
said, ‘Just think! Polly, she doesn’t 
even know how old she is or when 
her last birthday was.”’ 

“And she never had a birthday 





party,” said Polly in dismay. 
“T have an idea,” shouted Betty 
excitedly. 


But she would not say what it was 
until the next day when all the girls 
who lived near by and knew Aunt 
Margaret got together to talk about 
something. Then how they did talk! 

“T’ll bring the cake,’ sang out 
Betty, ‘‘and I'll make it myself. It 
shall be an angel cake with most one 
hundred candles on it.” 

“T’ll make some ice cream,” 
Mabel. 

“And I'll help you freeze it and 
bring it over,’’ added Martha. So the 
party was planned. 

On a certain warm, sunny day 
eight little girls carrying bright- 
colored flowers and big baskets and 
an ice-cream freezer stole across the 


said 


UUUEANTE EEE 


SAMMY 


“Ts she 4 
} 
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EVERYBODY’S AUNT MARGARET 
By Carrie Belle Boyden 


alley to Aunt Margaret’s. She opened 
the door when they knocked, and 
then she almost fell over, she was so 
surprised. But when she got her 
breath she invited them all in and 
with her merry little cackling laugh 
asked them to sit down. 

“We will all sit on the ficor,” 


DRAWN BY DECIE MERWIN 


Marguerita was Aunt Polly's dog 


said Betty, “for Aunt Margaret’s 
floor is clean enough to eat from.” 
(You see, Aunt Margaret had only 
one little chair and the wee bed.) 

Betty spread a white cloth on the 
floor and from her basket took the 
big angel cake, frosted in pink with 
—well, maybe not one hundred can- 
dles on it, but enough to cover the 
top. From the other baskets came 
dishes and spoons and sandwiches 
and jars of lemonade—and flowers! 
Flowers were everywhere! Aunt Mar- 
garet sat on a cushion like a queen, 
with a wreath of pink double daisies 
on her head like a crown, and with 
her sharpest knife she cut the birth- 
day cake. They ate and ate and ate 
until only empty plates remained. 
Then they visited, for Aunt Mar- 
garet loved to tell about when she 
was a girl over in old Ireland and 
how she danced the Irish jig out on 
the green among the shamrocks and 
the daisies. 

“Can you dance it now?” asked 
Polly. 

Aunt Margaret laughed heartily. 
She arose, shook out her skirts, 
made a curtsy to the girls, and then 
she danced a real, sure-enough Irish 
jig. 

On the way home Polly said, 
laughing: “‘Why, Aunt Margaret 
isn’t old at all. She is just about— 
just about like one of us girls.” 

‘“‘Nobody knows her real age, and 
that’s the truth,” answered Betty, 
“but it doesn’t matter a bit. You 
see, she has lots of relations, for she 
is et Aunt Margaret.” 


SIMPLE 


By Margaret Marrs 


Sammy Simple had a dimple in his little chin; 

He ate and ate and ate and ate totry and fill it in. 
Because he ate, sad to relate, in fat his eyes sank deep; 
Now all the people want to know if Sammy is asleep. 


won! 


Nothing knocked him out—becausehekept 
his muscles limber with daily Absorbine, Jr. 


rubdowns. 


He heals every bruise, cut, strain with 
Absorbine, Jr. He takes no chances with vic- 


Rushing, dodging, hurling off attacks, he 
charged like a wild bull—and the game was 
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tory. He safeguards with Absorbine, Jr. 
No real team can do without it, for 
Absorbine, Jr. takes the infection danger out 


of accidents and keeps athletes fit. 


ists’, $1.25 or postpaid 
aie ya gaity ton 


Springfield, Mass. 


at a Se 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
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Bastian Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Makes your hair 
lie trim and smooth 


MARTLY smooth—not a hair out of 


place . . . Will your hair stay that 
way naturally? 


If not, you need Stacomb. This deli- 
cate cream was made especially to train 
unruly hair. A touch of Stacomb in the ~ 
morning and your hair will look perfectly 
groomed all day. 


Stacomb helps prevent dandruff, too. Buy 
Stacomb today at any drug or department store. 
In jars and tu or in the new liquid form. 


| StamdaedLaboratories, Inc., Dept. AB-22: 
113 W. 18th St., New York City : 





Please send me, free of charge, a: 
: generous sample tube of Stacomb. : 


Free| 


Offer; 
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Mfrs., Johnson's Laboratory, Inc., Worcester, 
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COLORED WORDS 
By John Hanlon 


“Winter” is a silver phrase; 
Silver dusks and silver days, 
Silver lea and silver street, 
Silver javelins of sleet, 

Silver limbs shed silver leaves, 
Silver earrings on the eaves— 
“Winter” is a silver phrase. 


“Spring ’s synonymous with green; 
Green of gracious lawns between 
Green delight of willow boughs, 
Green of woodland cloister house, 
Green of runnel rimmed with moss, 
Green of trilium that toss— 

“Spring” ’s synonymous with green. 


““Summer” is a rainbow word; 
Rainbow breast of humming bird, 
Rainbow sunsets paint the sky, 
Rainbow moth and dragonfly, 
Rainbow garden; God with all 
Rainbow hues is prodigal— 

“Summer” is a rainbow word. 


“Autumn” has a golden sound; 
Golden carpet on the ground, 
Golden harvest floods the field, 
Golden nuggets orchards yield, 
Goldenrod, and hills embossed 
Goldenly by early frsot— 

“Autumn” has a golden sound. 


A VALUABLE LEGACY 


EN leave property by will in many ways 

and in many different forms. They 
may bequeath it outright, for the heritor to 
possess at once; they may establish a trust 
fund, the income only to be immediately 
available; or they may create a life interest. 
The possessions that they hand on may be 
real estate, cash, stocks, bonds, books, pic- 
tures, jewels. All are perishable, all are 
subject to the vicissitudes of life and the 
frailties of human nature. How many, 
when they face the last appraisal, find among 
their assets the things that are imperishable, 
and that they can hand on by an instrument 
that no man can break? 

In California there died recently a man 
who had given many years of his life to 
generous and intelligent public service. His 
own business affairs had prospered reason- 
ably, so that he left his heirs comfortably 
provided for; but to his son he also left a 
letter that for tenderness and dignity of 
feeling and for spiritual vision must be 
counted as his greatest legacy. 

‘‘My life has been a treasury rich in friend- 
ships,” he wrote, “‘and whatever I may 
credited with accomplishing has been be- 
cause of true friends in so many walks of 
life. I have never counted as very important 
among life’s ambitions the accumulation ‘of 
worldly riches. Money is good only in its 
wise expenditure for others. I have always 
felt that service for my fellows, so far as my 
ability lay, brought me the greatest reward. 

“Always, my son, remember that there is 
_ a God—a just God. If I have any regrets for 
my shortcomings in bringing up my family, 
it is that perhaps I did not urge greater at- 
tention to spiritual understanding. 

“IT wish you would say to the others for 
me, and say to the dear grandchildren, that 
for their own good among their fellows they 
should devote some time to spiritual study 
and education. The time will come when 
they will need a Comforter, and if they have 
spiritual understanding it will help them.” 

That legacy will never depreciate. Mar- 
kets may fluctuate and banks may fail and 
great fortunes crash to ruin, but to that son 
his father’s letter will be an investment that 
will bring larger and larger returns as the 
years pass. It is not only a last will: it is a 
testament. 


THIRTY MINUTES OVERTIME 


HE head of the firm of Henderson & Co., 

manufacturers of lawn sprinklers, had 
gone on a three-days’ vacation. ‘‘When the 
cat’s away the mice will play” is an old 
adage, but John Henderson had his em- 
ployees so well trained that they attended 
pretty well to business in his absence. But 
the head clerk of the office, who was in 
charge of the office when Mr. Henderson was 
away, was rather easy-going—in fact, the 
head of the firm was looking about among 
his employees for a man to replace him. 

Thus matters stood when the easy-going 
head clerk, Mr. Patterson, came into the 
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packing department one afternoon, with a 
bit of anxiety in his voice and a wrinkle on his 
forehead. To the two young packers, Harry 
Vandeman and Gilbert Chase, he said: ‘“Too 
bad; here is a rush order from that fussy old 
customer who has a big store in Philadelphia. 
If it had come in thirty minutes earlier, it 
could have gone this afternoon. Now it will 
be delayed until morning! Well, it can’t be 
helped; just hustle it out in the morning.” 

“Say,’’ said Harry to Gilbert, ‘‘I wonder if 
Mr. Patterson realizes that that Philadel- 
phia customer will make Rome how! if there 
is the least delay in getting his sprinklers! 
Well, he did not ask us to stay and get off 
the order—just imagine Mr. Henderson let- 
ting us off that easy! I’m going to the ball 
game when we close!” 

Gilbert looked thoughtful. ‘“‘Harry,”’ said 
he, ‘‘I happened to hear Mr. Henderson say 
that, if he could keep on the right side of 
that Philadelphia customer, he hoped to 
land an enormous order from him. Would it 
be doing as we would be done by to go home 
and leave that order unfilled?” 

Harry started for the ball game at closing 
time. Gilbert stayed behind, perspired and 
worked in order to get those sprinklers 
packed and to the express office before it 
closed. He beat the express-office clock by 
just two minutes! 

About ten days after Mr. Henderson’s re- 
turn a letter arrived from the fussy Phila- 
delphia customer. ‘Dear Sir,’ it said, 
“tried both you and your competitor out for 
promptness by a small trial order for sprin- 
klers. You won by a margin of nearly 
twenty-four hours. Inclosed you will find my 
order for sprinklers, the largest order I have 
yet placed.” 

Is it strange that Gilbert is now head clerk, 
and that Harry says, ‘‘Well, Gilbert always 
was lucky”’? Was it luck or a conscience that 
could not rest content save as he put in his 
best for his employer? Harry sometimes 
says, ‘I have done all that I have been paid 
for doing.’’ So he has, but did not Gilbert do 
a little more, and did not his overflowing 
measure of service not only bring profit to 
his employer but advancement to him? 
Presumably his employer said to himself, 
“Ah, that boy has made me his debtor; I had 
better pay up!’ Does not conscience have 
more to do with promotion than chance? 


WHO OWNS A METEOR? 


HE account in a recent issue of the fall of 
two meteors recently observed has led a 
contributor to write us about a famous 
meteor that was seen in Iowa nearly fifty 
years ago. My uncle often told me the story, 
she writes. It occurred in 1879, when he was 
living in Estherville, Emmet County, Iowa. 
“We were playing ball on the courthouse 
square,’’ he used to say, ‘‘about four o’clock 
in the afternoon, when suddenly there was an 
explosion that sounded to us like the crack 
of doom, and then across the sky tore a 
streak of fire, with a roar like a 


been turned. over, and so the court ruled 
that it belonged to the man who still had 
the deeds in his possession. 

A good-sized piece of this meteor is in the 
Iowa State University museum at Iowa 
City; I have heard that the largest piece was 
sent to the British museum in London. 


MR. PEASLEE LOSES A BOARDER 


“‘y KIND of heard this mornin’, Kellup,” 
I Deacon Hyne began guardedly, having 
no wish to wound Mr. Peaslee’s feelings, 
“that that elderly woman you’ve 
{~. been boardin’ went away on the 
O89 train, and Chet Twombly was sayin’ 
she was in a kind of a pet, ’s you 
might say.” 

“Did Chet Twombly call it a ‘pet’?” 
Caleb demanded. 

“Wal, not in jest them words,” the deacon 
replied, looking troubled. ‘“‘P’int of fact,” 
he admitted honestly, ‘‘what Chet said was 
that she was so mad she was b’ilin’—but I 
made some allowance on ’count of who ’twas 
tellin’ it.” 

“Chet was nearer the truth than he is 
sometimes, I’ll venture to say,” Caleb re- 
marked. ‘‘She was near comin’ to a boil when 
she left here; and Chet like oo kep’ her 
stewin’, not likin’ me overmuch himself. 

“T know well ’nough what you’ve heard 
from Chet,” Caleb went on, “that. I’m 
onthinkin’ about the comfort of them I have 
under my roof, and that it’s a wonder I ever 
have the same boarder two summers; and, if 
somebody don’t take notice of the fact that 
I’m harborin’ an animal that’s apt to do 
some innocent person hurt, Chet dunno but 
it’s his duty to call it to the ’tention of the 
s’lec’men himself!’ 

The deacon’s jaw dropped. ‘‘That’s al- 
most word for word what he said!” he 
exclaimed. 

“IT know Chet Twombly,” Caleb asserted, 
“like a book. As for that woman he took to 
the station this morning, she’s been a trial to 
us ever since she come here two weeks ago. 
If there’s anything she ain’t found fault with, 
I can’t call it to mind. Fust it was the 
mosquitoes; but I told her it wa’n’t my doin’s 
they was so thick; if I’d had the say, there 
wouldn’t be any at all. 

“Then it rained two days when she fust 
come, and some way we was to blame for 
that—either me or my wife; I didn’t quite 
understand which. And then there was the 
gobbler I had tied out in the yard; I have to 
tie him to keep him out of the road—he 
wouldn’t last ten minutes if I didn’t, with 
the autos as thick as they are here. Well, he 
gobbled at her and scared her, and m 
p’intin’ out that he was hitched solid ’noug 
to anchor a scow didn’t appease her any. 

“The next thing I call to mind was the 
day she clim’ the side of the mountain; it 
was a br’ilin’ hot day, and when she started 
bareheaded I give her a word of counsel 
about takin’ a hat. But she said in the 
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country nobody thought it was queer to see 
a person without a hat. So I quit tellin’ her, 
and when she came back that night about 
the color of a damson plum, and then peeled 
so she liked to burnt up—wal, I jest kep’ out 
of reach and let her blame me for the sun 
bein’ hot. 

“But this mornin’, when she was flaxin’ 
round gittin’ us all to work fixin’ her up for 
another tramp, I found myself half-hopin’ 
she’d git into some mess that would make her 
mad 'nough to go home; and then she up and 
stepped out of the back door onto old Shep’s 
tail, where he was asleep on the doorstep. 

“That dog,” Caleb asserted, “‘ain’t had a 
good tooth in his head for three years, and he 
couldn’t bite a custard pie ’nough to dent it; 
but he has a little spirit left, and he woke up 
with a kind of a snap and a snarl,—-what dog 
wouldn’t?—and I didn’t blame him! 

“He didn’t come within two foot of her,”’ 
Caleb said, ‘“‘but she swears he bit her, and 
she couldn't wait to set out for home. 

“She wouldn’t even let me cart her to the 
train,” he added, ‘‘but got Chet, to do it. 
I’m jest as well pleased; I’ll bet Chet had a 
better time listenin’ to her than I would!” 


THE UNTRUTHFUL HORSE 


, the early days of Queen Victoria’s reign, 
a jolly and hospitable British squire, 
devoted to his dogs and horses, was Mr. 
King-Sampson of Folkington. Having one 
day listened to a. wandering ventriloquist 
giving an entertainment at the village inn, 

e was so much diverted by the man’s 
cleverness that he invited him to his house 
to breakfast the next morning, and at 
the conclusion of the meal took him to visit 
the stables. What occurred there is related 
in an interesting volume of reminiscences by 
Mr. Thomas Geering. 

“The groom, an elderly man in blue 
gaberdine, was in attendance. The stranger 
stood in the stall, patting and praising the 
favorite hunter, speaking well of the glossy 
coat and tickling the groom’s conceit, when 
the master asked, ‘Have you fed him this 
morning, George?’ 

““*Yes, sir,’—with a nasal twang,—was the 
rent h ’ gl d 

““No, you have not,’ gloomily and ve 
deliberately said the bao 4 ig 

“*What!’ said George. ‘Tell you I have!’ 

““*No, you have not,’ emphasized the horse. 

““*What do you mean?’ said George. ‘Tell 
you I have!’ 

“‘‘And what do you mean, George,’ said 
the master. ‘The horse says plainly you have 
not fed him.’ 

“*Tell you I have!’ said George again. 
‘Tell you you have not!’ came back. The 
dispute was running high when the wizard, 
opening the mouth of the animal, asked, 
‘How old are you?’ 

‘Seven,’ said the sleek hunter. 

“This was too much for the old groom 
who, rushing out of the stable, declared the 

devil must be in the place. He 





cyclone and with violent detona- 
tions every few seconds. I remem- 
ber the wag in our crowd said it 
was a shot from heaven intended 
for the young doctor in town, but 
it missed aim. Men who were out 
hunting followed the streak of light 
for miles trying to find out what 
it was. 

“Afterward it was found that 
the meteor exploded high in the 
air between Estherville and Supe- 
rior. It rushed downward with such 
terrific force that when it struck 
the earth it buried itself fifty feet 
in the ground. It entered the earth 
about three and a half miles north 
of Estherville in a little sloping 
valley. 

“All along the path over which 
it passed were pieces broken off 
from the main lump, for it literally 
‘rained stones,’ and for days people 
hunted for the pieces. The ma- 
terial, which was largely iron, was 
malleable, so that it could be ham- 
mered into rings, and many an old 
settler boasts of a meteor ring. 
Some of the pieces were sent to 
Tiffany in New York, who made 
them into rings, which sold for 
more than those made of solid 
gold.” 

A great controversy arose over 
the ownership of the big lump. 
Who should own a meteor? The 








was soon recalled and reasoned 





with and the trick finally explain- 
ed; but George always declared 
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that the horse did talk; he could 
never settle in his mind to any 
other belief. 

‘“‘**TPwas done so naa-tur-el,’ he 
said. ‘But he lied, though; I had 
fed him.’” 


SOLD BY THE CANDLE 


EADERS of Robert Louis Steven- 
soi:’s The Wrecker will recall 

the scene of the sale at auction of 
the wrecked ship, and how excite- 
ment mounts as the bidding goes 
on, the sums offered becoming 
plainly more and more extrava- 
gant, unless the vessel concealed 
a mystery, as indeed she did. But 
it was neither pearls nor gold nor 
treasure, such as the one bidder 
hoped and believed more and more 
firmly as his opponent raised h’s 
bids. Rather, as that desperate 
bidder knew too well, the vessel 
had been the scene of a tragedy, 
of which she might yet yield in- 
culpating evidence. It is a thrilling 
chapter, requiring no added touch- 
es for romantic effect; and yet one 
can not but wish that Stevenson, 
or another such master, had 
written of such an auction con- 
ducted, not in the San Francisco 








person who finds it or the person 
on whose land it falls? The land 
on which this one fell had just been 
sold, but the deeds had not yet 


Gifted Amateur Conjurer: ‘Hav: 
we will proceed to the next trick. 
—Rosewell in London Opinion. 


ing made the rabbit disappear, 


of recent years, but in the London 
of more than half a century ago, 
when ships were advertised ‘“‘for 
sale by the candle.” There are still 
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living, a recent investigator has discovered, 
a = very old men who can remember such 
sales. 

“The procedure,” he says, ‘‘was to light a 
piece of candle,—generally about an inch 
long,—which was inclosed in a horn case 
as a precaution against its untimely extinc- 
tion either by accident or design. As soon 
as the candle was alight the bidding was 
open and the ship fell to the last bid made 
before the candle’s last expiring flicker. An 
exciting moment indeed when all eyes were 
fixed upon the sinking flame, and the eager 
bids came like the rattle of musketry as it 
leaped, expired and leaped again. 

“Often, when the bidding had been espe- 
cially high or close, listeners and watchers 
were wrought to such a state of nervous ten- 
sion that the auctioneer’s final ‘Going— 
going—gone!’ as the last spark died was 
unconsciously echoed by the assembly in a 
spontaneously uttered ‘Out!’ that was 
rather a gasp than a word. 

“‘How far that little candle throws his 
beams,’—in a sense that Shakespeare never 
intended,—to settle the destiny of many a 
vessel, still stanch or piteously crippled in 
disaster, whose ‘woven wings’ were last 
spread to the winds that blow on the ether 
side of the world.” 


THE STORY OF THE LIFEBOAT 


FRENCHMAN named M. Berniéres made 

the world’s first lifeboat in 1765. It 
was built with air boxes at bow and stern 
and proved its ability to keep afloat when 
filled with water to the gunwales. 

Twenty years later, says a writer in the 
Mentor, Lionel Lukin, an English coach 
builder, invented his famous lifeboat. This 
was modeled on the Norway yawl, which is a 
descendant of the old viking boats and has 
their seaworthy build. To this type Lukin 
added air-tight boxes, making her still more 
buoyant by a belt of cork along the gun- 
wales. 

But the British government showed in- 
difference toward Lukin’s patent. It was the 
wreck of the Adventure, in 1789, that 
shocked the British into action. Not that it 
was any worse than many other wrecks 
that were occurring all the time, but it took 
place so close to the shore that crowds of 
people could look on. They could see the 
agonies of the exhausted sailors as, one by 
one, they dropped from the frozen rigging 
into the thundering sea; they could even 
hear the last cries of despair. A first-class 
lifeboat, such as we have today, could have 
reached the Adventure and brought off 
every man on board. 

The result was a prize offered for a practi- 
cal lifeboat. This was won by William 
Wouldhave, a poor man and a painter by 
trade. His boat was not very different from 
Lukin’s. Many boats of this kind were built 
and put to use, but they had some serious 
defects. They were so heavy and unwieldy 
that it was impossible to transport them 
far to the location of a wreck, or to launch 
them from a flat beach in a storm. So they 
lost the confidence of sailors and fell into 
disrepute. 

It took another spectacular disaster to 
bring matters to a head. This was in 1849. 
Again a money prize was offered for a better 
lifeboat, and this time the competition 
awakened world-wide interest and effort. 
The boat selected by an expert jury was 
designed by James Beeching of Great 
Yarmouth and is, to all intents, the self- 
righting boat of today. Our American self- 
righting lifeboats are modeled on the Beech- 
ing type, and even our surfboats have its 
general build. 

It proved an immediate success, righting 
itself in five seconds when forcibly capsized 
and freeing itself of water in twelve seconds 
more. The self-righting was accomplished 
by water ballast, of which this boat carried 
over two tons in a tank under her flooring. 
As for self-bailing, the water drained out 
through twelve tubes fitted with valves, 
which would not permit it to flow inward. 

In America the self-righter didn’t make a 
hit. It was too heavy to be launched in surf 
without the aid of many strong hands be- 
sides the crew. It might be all right for the 
European coasts, where the distances are 
short and the population dense, but it 
wouldn’t do for Uncle Sam. He had ten 
thousand miles of open shores, and he needed 
light boats that the crews could handle 
alone. 

So two distinct types of lifeboats have 
been developed: the self-righter and the 
surfboat. The latter, some twenty-six feet 
long, has all the best features of the self- 
righter except the water ballast and the 
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keel. It is insubmersible and light enough to 
be righted if it should capsize. American 
crews are trained in this manceuvre and can 
right their boats in twenty seconds. 


PUTTING A FOOT IN IT 


T appears that it is not the custom in 
I England to introduce dinner guests who 
are unacquainted with one another. Natu- 
rally enough to an American, who is not pre- 
pared for this omission and hesitates to find 
out for himself who his neighbor is, the 
practice is very likely to lead to embarrassing 
and amusing results, There was, says Mr. 
Edward W. Bok in his book Twice Thirty, 
much confusion during the war, when so 
many Americans visited England for the 
first time. It is very likely to happen that a 
guest’s place card becomes invisible under a 
menu or some of the accessories of the table, 
and the guest is left in absolute ignorance 
of his neighbor’s identity. 

An American who had attached himself to 
our “war’’ party had an experience of this 
sort. He had been crying aloud for an op- 
portunity to meet Mr. H. G. Wells, the 
author, for whose works he had an ardent 
admiration. At one of these luncheons it was 
arranged that he should sit next to Mr. Wells, 
and all through the luncheon he had a 
wonderful time talking to the source of his 
admiration. After luncheon a friend said to 
him, ‘‘Well, you had your opportunity at 
last, didn’t you? How did you like H. G. 
Wells?” 

“H. G. Wells?” he echoed in surprise. “I 
haven’t met Wells. I wish I could.” 

“Well,” was the reply, ‘‘you certainly 
talked steadily to him during the luncheon. 
I saw you. He was at your right.” 

‘“‘What?’’ he gasped in sheer amazement. 
“You don’t mean to say that was H. G. 
Wells, the author?” 

“Why, of course. Who did you think it 
was?” he was asked. 

“T didn’t know,’ he answered. “‘I was in- 
troduced to no one, and I didn’t see the card 
at his plate. Tell me, aren’t you joking?”’ 

“Not at all.” 

“Good heavens!” he lamented. “I told 
that man the whole plot in detail of Mr. 
Britling Sees It Through, and when I asked 
him if he had ever read the book he said 
he had not.” 

It was at another luncheon that an 
American officer came to me and said, “I 
have been talking to a man who has more 
good war stuff than any man I have ever 
ani and the way he tells it is simply wonder- 
u ag 

“Where is the man?” I asked. The lunch- 
eon was just breaking up. 

“See that tall, rather beefy-looking man, 
just laying down his napkin?”’ he returned. 

“Yes,”’ I replied. ‘‘Did you get his name?” 

“No,” said the officer. “I didn’t. Shall I 
find out for you?” 

“No,” I answered. “‘Did you ask him if he 
had ever written anything?” 

“Yes,” said the officer, “I did. He told me 
with a smile that he had written letters to 
his wife and children.” 

“Oh,” I returned, and as I looked over I 
saw the twinkling eyes of Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle rest on me; and then he turned his 
back and his generous body rocked with 
laughter. 


A GOOD REASONER 


HE following anecdote, which is told 

about the English poet and essayist, 
Matthew Arnold, and his youthful son, 
shows that the mental quickness that mani- 
fested itself first in old Thomas Arnold, the 
headmaster of Rugby, and then in Matthew, 
the son, was transmitted unimpaired to the 
third generation. 

Matthew Arnold’s son once heard some 
one say that the moon was made of green 
cheese. Immediately he said, ‘I don’t be- 
lieve the moon is made of green cheese.’ 
When his father asked why he did not believe 
so, the boy could only repeat, ‘‘I don’t know 
why, but I don’t believe it.”’ 

Matthew Arnold told him he should not 
give opinions without having reasons for 
them. Young Arnold was chagrined and 
went away squelched—for the time being. 

The next morning after greeting his father, 
he said, ‘‘Now I know why the moon is not 
made of green cheese. I found my reason in 
Genesis.”’ 

“You have the advantage of me, then,” 
conceded his father. ‘‘I didn’t know the sub- 
ject was mentioned in the Bible.” 

“Yes, it is,” replied the boy. “It tells 
about the creation, and the moon was made 
before there were any cows!”’ 
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THE HAYES METHOD FOR ASTHMA 
AND HAY-FEVER 


The Recognized Standard of S sful Treatment 
For particulars of the Hayes Method which is administered 
in your own home without interrupting your daily work 
or duties, address P. HAROLD HAYES, M.D.,, B lo, N.Y, 
asking for Bulletin Y-251. Special aitention to children. 
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Every family should have one or more pets. In es- 
tablishing this col it is our desire to assist our 
subscribers in the selection of these pets by publishing 

dverti ts of teliable persons. who have them 
for sale. oy a 
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Make Money Quickly 

in spare time. ‘Highest prices paid to 
me. ices 

raisers. Market querantesd. No experi- 

ence necessary. Free illustrated booklet. 

Mutual Food Products Co., Dept. E, 1457 Broadway, New York 


SNOW WHITE ESKIMO PUPPIES 


in stamps brings you 20-page illustrated catalogue of 
5c these beautiful, intelligent dogs. The natural child's 
pet and trick dog. Brockway Kennels, Baldwin, Kansas. 


COLLIE PUPPIES 


Pedigreed Stock. Prices reasonable. 
Box 30 Medway, Massachusetts 














© Black and Tan, Highest Class, Country- 
Airedales raised, from kind, carefully selected reg 
istered and Champion-bred stock at very reasonable prices. 
Send for Circular. CRAIGMONT KENNELS, Glens Falls, N.Y. 





BOSTON TERRIERS. Best possible breeding, $30 up. 
Send stamp for illustrated circular. MASSASOIT KENNELS, 
Box 195, Springficld, Massachusetts. 





Bull Terrier Puppies FO® COMPANIons, 





t 
$15. P. P. MOORE, Cumberland, Oho) oe 
for sale. Also book on train . 
COLLIE F. R. Clark, Bloomington, ‘ind ™ 





BEAUTIFUL REGISTERED BULL PUPS, $15.00. 
Butupogs, 501 Rockwood, Dallas, Texas. 





POLICE PUPS. $25,274,194 DE HAAN, Bied. Sta, 





HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS Cheap. Fur 
finders. Catalogue. Kaskaskennels, D990, Herrlek, lll, 





Rat Terriers, Fox Terriers, Rabbit H: di: 1 
lists, 10c. PETE SLATER, Box Y.-C. Pana flings 
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The Lucky Dog Kind 


Come on you young 
Football Warriors ! 








ERE’S your chance to 
get a “full-grown” foot- 
ball at a “half-grown” price. 


It’sa D&M No. K55 and 
it’s yours for $4.00. 


This ball is not the kind 
you find in the toy depart- 
ment, but is practically reg- 
ulation size and weight. 
Made of cowhide with the 
same skill and care as the 
more expensive balls and will 
stand a heap of hard use: 
you'll say it’s a corker. 

Any D&M dealer can supply 
you, but if there is no D&M dealer - 
handy just send us $4.00 and you - 
will receive this ball prepaid with 
D&M guarantee of satisfaction. 


ImporTANT. Make remittance by Post 
Office or Express Money Order. Do not 
enclose stamps or currency unless you reg- 
ister the letter. We will not be responsible 
for stamps or currency lost in the mails. 
Write name and address plainly. 

Ask your D&M dealer or send 
to us for our latest Fall Catalog 
showing complete D&M Football 
Equipment: 

Footballs, Helmets, Pads, 

Pants, Hose, Shoes, etc. 


D&M _ Football Goods are de- 
signed to improve your game. 
They ll do it, too. 

FREE: The D&M Book of Football 
Rules and illustrated folders “‘How to Pla 


the Line™ by Jess Hawley and “How to Play 
the Back field’ by Eddie Mahan. 


The Draper-Maynard Co. 
Department Y. 
PLYMOUTH, N.H., U.S.A. 
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HAT IS NEWS?—News, first of all, 

is anything new and interesting. Af- 

ter it grows cold, it is no longer news, 
for timeliness is what makes it worth print- 
ing. The other quality that can turn a dry 
fact into news is its relation to those who 
read it. People are most interested in what 
touches them closely, and the best kind of 
news deals intimately with the lives and 
activities of those for whom it is printed. 

At school there is a definite set of interests, 
a sort of circumscribed field of activities, 
and whatever happens within that field is 
news for the school journalist. School life 
is so full of happenings, so much news 
“breaking,”’ that the chief problem of the 
editor is to know what to print and what to 
leave out. Her ability to distinguish between 
good news and worthless news will determine 
the success of her year at the helm and will 
have more influence than she realizes in 
moulding the reputation of her school. 

The great news field for the school editor 
and reporter is athletics. Students want to 
know the outlook as the season begins, what 
progress is being made between games and 
the prospects of success. Scores of good news 
stories crop up with the athletic seasons. 
Brief write-ups of the players or coaches 
and their experiences are always interesting; 
incidents at practice and side occurrences 
at the games offer numberless opportunities 
for newsy bits of writing. 

Social events are a different class of news 
and require less detail. One dance is much 
like another, and receptions and class parties 
are seldom worth half a column in the school 
newspaper, which has room for only the 
features that are unusual. 

Stories of meetings are dangerous. No one 
cores about a meeting unless something 
interesting happened there. If the athletic 
board of control meets to take action on the 
eligibility of players for the Thanksgiving 
football game, there is material enough for 
» a column that will interest every student as 
well as the alumni and all outside friends. 
On the other hand, if the board meets to 
consider the payment of the season’s bills, 
a few lines will tell the story. The best way 
to distinguish between the ‘‘big’’ story and 
the mediocre is to watch for a_ personal 
reaction. What interests the editor is pretty 





FOR 


SCHOOL JOURNALIST 


THE 


HIS is the first of the MAKE-IT AND DO-IT PAGES, the larger successors 
of the Department Pages, known to all friends of The Companion. They will 
appear weekly. Their purpose is explained by their name and by the headings of 
the departments: Things to Make, Things to Do, Things to Talk About, Stamps to 
Stick, Nuts to Crack, Books to Read, Games to Play. They will be conducted by the 
Department Editor, to whom all communications about them should be addressed. 


sure to interest her schoolmates. If she is 
bored by the monthly meeting of the 
Chemistry Club, the chances are that a long 
account of it would bore those who might 
read it. 

The live organizations of a school are full 
of news. Their plans and activities are the 
life of the school. A wide-awake editor will 
know what each is planning and will give 
the activities space in her paper in propor- 
tion to their value as news. Is the Dramatic 
Club planning a play? There is a chance for 
stories of the cast, the play, the costumes and 
finally the production. Repetition must be 
avoided. Printing the same story twice is 
a practice as bad for a school paper as for 
any other. 

Announcements from the office of the 
principal or superintendent usually contain 
important news that will affect the students 
closely. The editor must study them and 
decide what features will be of most interest 
to the school. Changes in class schedules, 
announcements of holidays, entertainment 
courses, new teachers, visiting speakers— 
these are some of the things that present 
themselves to the editor and the reporter. 
Which of them will be of the most impor- 
tance in the estimation of the senior football 
captain, Bob Walters, and to the newest 
freshman, Jim Ross? Both Bob and Jim 
must be interested. 

The school paper can never afford to be a 
dry-as-dust sheet, but there is danger that 
“funny” stories may look only silly in print. 
It is hard to cull the really humorous from 
the: would-be humorous, but doubtful ma- 
terial should be discarded. Mature readers 
who judge a school by its paper get a bad 
impression from column after column of 
unintelligible and unsuccessful humor. 
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Read the article on this page. 

Go ahead with your own school news- 
paper or magazine. 

On or before Dec. 31, 1925, mail to The 
Department Editor, The Youth’s Com- 























* $50 FOR SCHOOL EDITORS * 


ment will be made in The Youth's Com- 
panion and by mail to every competitor. 


The publications that show the 
best appreciation of (1) What is 
news at school and (2) How it should 
be written will win the prizes. 

The prizes will be awarded to publica- 
tions, not to individuals. 
submitted become the property of The 
Companion and will not be returned. 
College publications are not eligible. 

THE JUDGES 

John Clair Minot, Literary Editor of the * 
Boston Herald; Alice M. Jordan, of the 
Boston Public Library;and The Depart- 
ment Editor of The Youth's Companion. 


RITING THE NEWS—The chief 
aim of a news article is to tell the 
story. A secondary consideration is to 
tell it interestingly and agreeably, but no 
story can help being interesting if it is told 
clearly, concisely and directly. 
he form of a newspaper story is entirely 
different from the forms of other narratives. 
Even a chance comparison of a story taken 
from a city newspaper and one froma school 
periodical will show that few student re- 
porters have grasped the difference between 
newspaper writing and ‘English composi- 
tion.” 

The school reporter who is asked to write 
an account of the History Club meeting is 
very likely to bring in something like this: 
“At a recent meeting of the History Club, 
held last Thursday afternoon in the audi- 
torium, officers for the new year were 
elected.’’ Later on, she will tell who the 
officers are, and down in the last paragraph 
she may announce the fact that the club 
is planning a pageant for Washington’s 
birthday. 

The whole article may be in beautiful 
English, but a newspaper editor, if he 
caught sight of it, would run a savage blue 
pencil through it. High-school, preparatory- 
school and college students are not different 
from other newspaper readers. What they 
want is news, and they want it in the most 
accessible place. 

Here is the way a more experienced re- 
porter would write up the History Club 
meeting: “‘A pageant by the members of the 
History Club will be Wildwood High School’s 
observance of Washington’s birthday, ac- 
cording to plans outlined by Milton Fergu- 
son, newly elected president of the club, at 
its reorganization meeting last Thursday.” 


The news comes first. No one cares about the 
when or the where of the story. It is the what 
andthe who that interest the students of 
Wildwood High and their friends. 

Ink and paper are expensive and should 
not be wasted in useless words. The best 
news writer is the one who can tell her story 
effectively in the fewest words. The art 
of condensation is one that must be learned 
by the student who wants to make her 
school paper good. A school reporter writes: 

“The students at J. H. S. this year have 
the privilege of realizing that they contrib- 
ute to the largest registration the school has 
ever had. According to present estimates the 
total registration will be more than seven 
hundred, which tops any previous enroll- 
ment.” 

She could have told her story more effec- 
tively by saying: 

“The seven hundred students who are 
now enrolled at J. H. S. contribute to the 
largest registration the school has ever had.” 

Repetition has no place in a news story. 
If the article must be long, the way to make 
it so is to add fresh details, not to repeat 
those given in the first few paragraphs. 

This warning must not give the idea that 
news stories should be mere skeletons or 
dry recitals of facts. A news story, especially 
a school news story, should carry the reader 
along with the swing and interest of fiction. 
It should be planned to please the reader as 
well as to instruct him. 

“Ten bushels of potatoes are consumed 
each week in the Wellington cafeteria by 
the hungry hordes that pour out of the 
classrooms when the twelve-o’clock gong 
strikes.” 

That is a striking way to begin a story 
of activities in a high-school cafeteria. A 
more prosaic reporter might have written 
the same story like this: 

“Wellington cafeteria is a busy place. 
Many students gather there after class every 
day for lunch. It takes ten bushels of pota- 
toes every week to feed them.” 

The writer of a newspaper story must keep 
herself completely in the background. She 
must not say, ‘‘The writer was astonished 
to see—”’ or, ‘‘In answer to a question—”’ 
or even, “It is reported to us—’’ A news- 
paper speaks on its own authority. 
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panion, Boston, Mass., one copy of what 
you think is the best number of your 
publication bearing a publication date 


between Sept. 1 and Dec. 15, 1925. 
4. Wait to see who wins the prize. 


Any school publication may be entered by any member of its staff. Send no letter. Send no more than one 
number of the publication. Announce- 
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This Column—Every query sent to the 
editors of The Companion is answered by a 
personal letter. Some of the queries that 
would seem to have a wide general interest 
will in the future likewise be answered in 
this column, where also will appear all sorts 
of communications from editors to readers. 


* * * 


A Verse—Inclosed is a contribution from a 
youthful subscriber and a great admirer of 
your paper: 


I read The Youth’s Companion, 
But it makes me very blue 
Because it don’t come daily, 
And you see I want it to. 


I like the poetry in it, 

So I thought that I would write 
To say The Youth’s Companion 
Is just a heart’s delight.— M. S. 


Thank you. We receive a good many pleasant 
words about The Companion from its many 
friends, but we do not often get them in 
rhyme. 

a ae 


Johnny’s Diary—On the first page of The 
Youth’s Companion for May 28, 1925, ap- 
peared a paragraph from Johnny’s Diary. Is 
this a book, and where could I secure a copy 
of it? Would you kindly let me know? Iama 
subscriber to The Companion.—J. A. P. 


No. Johnny’s Diary is not available in book 
form. It appears only on the cover of The 
Companion. Weare glad that you are interested 

it. 

_ * * * 

Problems by Radio—Last spring I received 
two questions that you broadcast from radio 
station WGY, but I never heard the answers. 
What were they, please, and were there any 
other questions that I missed?—G. R. L. 


During the fall, winter and spring of 1924-25 
we broadcast six puzzling questions, from 
several radio stations. Prizes were offered for all 
correct solutions entered in accordance with 
the terms of the contests. The questions and 
their answers were: 

1. What was the date of the last Presidential 
election not held in a leap year? Answer: 1900. 

2. What is the general direction taken by a 
vessel passing through the Panama Canal from 
the Atlantic Ocean to the Pacific? Answer: 
Southeast. 

3. At what place were the disciples of Christ 
first called Christians? Answer: Antioch. 

4. In what constellation do astronomers 
locate the North Star? Answer: The Little 
Dipper. 

5. Who described Washington as “‘first in 
war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his 
countrymen’’? Answer: Henry Lee. 

6. Send usa letter or postcard giving nothing 
but the names of the provinces of the Dominion 
of Canada; and, of course, your own name and 
address. Answer: Prince Edward Island, Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, British 
Columbia, Yukon (and Northwest Territories), 
but not Newfoundland. 


*” * * 


Quotation—Can you tell me the author of 
the following lines? 

“God doth not need 
Either man’s work or his own gifts.’’—K. D. 


They were written by Milton in his sonnet 
on his blindness. is se 


Name for a Roadside Stand—lInclosed 
find a two-cent stamp, for which please send 
me the leaflet containing names for farm and 
home. I have a roadside stand for which I 
should like to find a name.—W. J. H. 


We are sending our leaflet containing sug- 
gestions for farm and home names. It may 
solve your problem of a name for your road- 
side stand; but if it does not, we will be glad to , 
try to help: you further in the matter of the 
name—as we have already helped many 
friends of The Companion—if you will write 
again giving some information about the stand 
that would enable us to suggest a name having 
some appropriateness. For instance, you might 
give a description of the appearance of the 
building, its location, whether in a hollow, ona 
hill, in a grove of pines or oaks, whether at a 
crossroads, by a river, on a named and well- 
traveled motor route, or at the edge of a town, the 
name of the county, your own full name and 
whatever other pertinent details occur to you. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


Tags & Toth Abot 


Blue Heron—I was actually pained (felt 
personally hurt) when I found that the il- 
lustrator of your story entitled Hung High 
had made a bird longer than an American 
eagle and with reach of wing wider than the 
Canada goose to appear, by comparison with 
a man, not much larger than a golden plover. 
I have killed blue herons which, as they 
stood in the water with heads up, looked as 
if they would have no trouble, if standing 
a to eat out of my vest pocket.— 


We can see how the birds might be regarded 
as far too small in the picture, if one did not 
happen to see that the artist had made an effort 
to show the birds at a considerable distance 
from the lad with the camera. You see, the 
photographer had climbed out on the limb of 
the tree, sixty feet away from the tree in which 
the birds were, and it is characteristic of pen- 
line drawings that it is rather difficult, particu- 
larly in a shape of this kind, to make a picture 
that will print with convincing perspective. In 
other words, the birds are supposed to be sixty 
feet away—that is why they look so small. 


* * * 


C. A. Stephens—I've just finished looking 
over the last number of the paper; the first 
thing for me is to see if there is an article by 
Mr. C. A. Stephens. I look for them first just 
as I have done for more than fifty years, and 
just as eagerly. The Old Squire's stories 
can’t be beat. 

Work Mr. Stephens hard, but don’t kill 
him. Hope he will live to the good oid age of 
his grandfather (ninety-nine) and write a 
book every year. Am looking forward with 
much interest to his new book to be pub- 
lished this fall.—E. B. L. 


In the course of the year we receive a great 
many letters of appreciation about Mr. Ste- 
phens’s stories. Yours is one of the most enjoy- 
able and pleasing that we have had for a long 
time. 

We have been amused by your injunction 
about the way in which we should handle Mr. 
Stephens, because that is precisely what we are 
trying to do—work him hard without killing 
him. You will be glad to know that he is still in 
excellent health and has just completed another 
serial that will in time appear under the title 
Ruth’s Ark. Plans for other interesting con- 
tinued stories are forming in his mind. Cer- 
tainly we hope he will go on for many years yet. 

We take pleasure in sending a copy of your 
letter to Mr. Stephens. 


* * * 


New Door—Schools are starting every- 
where this week. Each one opens an attrac- 
tive new door to all.sorts of things just as 
vacation does once a year and as The Com- 
panion does every week. 


Speaking of a new door, can you take those 
two words, new door, and make one word out 
of them? Try it. 

oo oe 


Stamp Collecting—I have never seen a 
stamp collection and I don’t know how to 
keep one, but I should like very much to 
learn how, as I imagine it will be very in- 
teresting. Could you supply me with the in- 
formation? What makes a stamp valuable? 
How is a valuable stamp told from one that 
is not, etc.?—C. R. C. 


The Standard Guide to Stamp Collecting, a 
copy of which we are sending without charge, 
will answer all the questions in your letter, in- 
cluding those implied in ‘‘etc.” 


* * * 


Stamps—! notice that in your Stamps to 
Stick department you always have a white 
line that cuts the stamp in two. Why do you 
do this? Wouldn't it present a more pleasing 
appearance if the stamp were published 
whole?—N. C. B. 


The United States law requires that stamps 
be cancelled before they can be used for publica- 
tion purposes. 

* * * 

Removing Stains—The government bulle- 
tin on removing stains that was referred to 
in our article The Weekly Suds is Farmers 
Bulletin 861. It may no longer be had free, 
but is sold for five cents, not in stamps, by 
the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


| We Dipate Eater 


The Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass., answers in- 
quiries from subscribers about the contents of these pages. 


Make Furniture 








~~ 
maa at Home 
It’s and will give you 
lots of fun. Just follow the 
simple instructions in Pop- 
ular Mechanics Home Fur- 
niture Making Books. 
Make any article of Mission 
ure you want—tables, 
chairs, stools, davenports elec wall lamps, and y 
other useful and iful pieces 0: ture. 1 
clear instructions in 2 handy 139 illus- 
low directions and you rised 


trations. Simply fol surp! 
with your good. results, Sell , J furniture or ki it. 

te no 
Send No Money ii.: Popular. Mechanics 
Home Furniture Making ks be sent you C. O. D. 
When the postman delivers books, simply hand him $1.98 
Bor few cents 


OPULAR M CHANICS PRESS, Room 2506, Chicago, I. 








at Home 


Become an artist through an amazingly easy method— 


right at home ins: time. Learn Illustrating, Designing, 
Ca T ver $250 a 


ant: ined artists earn from 0 0" 

week. FREE BOOK tells all about this simple method 
of learning to draw and gives details of special free offer. 
Mail postcard now. 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART 
Room 1069-C, 1115-15th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 








Boys and Girls 


let the 
ATLANTIC JUNIOR 
BOOK CLUB 
help you build a library of 





books you will enjoy. 


Write for details to 
8 ARLINGTON STREET, BOSTON 
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A $1,000 Smith Bond 
in ten years 


—$70 a year on $1,000, and a propor- 
tionate return on the smaller denomi- 


pays $700 interest 
nations of $500 and $100. That is the 


. O income you can obtain for any period 


from 2 years to 10 years by investing now in current 
offerings of Smith Bonds. You may buy these bonds 
outright, or by payments extended over 10 months. 
Every payment earns 77%. 


Moreover, under our Investment Savings Plan, you 
have the opportunity to further increase your in- 
come by compounding your interest at the full bond 
rate. Thus, if you own a $1,000 Smith Bond paying 
7%, and reinvest the coupons at 7%, you will have, 
at the end of 10 years, nearly $2,000. This is the 
simple but surprising result of compound interest. 


NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 52 YEARS 


Smith Bonds are First Mortgage Bonds, strongly 
secured by improved, income-producing city prop- 
erty, and protected by the safeguards responsible for 
our record of no loss to any 
investor in 52 years. 

Send your name and address 
today for our two booklets, 
telling the facts you will 









Smith Bonds and explaining 
our Investment Savings Plan. 


The F.H.Smith Co. 


Seite Founded 1873 a 
Philsdciphia SmithBldg.,Washington,D.C. Miron ets 
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Please print name and address plainly 
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The “Old Squire” Stories 


By C. A. STEPHENS 


Vol. I. When Life Was Young 
Vol. II. A Great Year of Our Lives 
Vol. III. A Busy Year at the Old Squire’s 
Vol. IV. Molly’s Baby 


There is probably no other writer of stories in America 
who has written exclusively for one publication so long 
as C. A. STEPHENS has written for the Youth's Com- 
To hundreds of thousands of readers a book 
from Mr. Stephens’ pen is a sort of literary Old Home 


Each book in this series contains more than twenty- 
five of the author's inimitable tales of life on the Old 


Attractively bound and illustrated, $1.75 a volume. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY BOOK SHOP 

8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 
and mail, postpaid, 
THE “OLD SQUIRE” STORIES 


$7.00 a set. 
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Vols. 1, I, Il and IV 
NMBS i occ ccncdsctedéndiodecsssa ncutwdcs@ianeadeden cecevendeanasaees 
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FOR A SLIGHT 
SERVICE 


OURS 


, THOUSANDS OF COPIES OF HAROLD 
BELL WRIGHT’S NEWEST NOVEL 





A SON OF 
HIS FATHER 


TO BE GIVEN TO 
COMPANION SUBSCRIBERS 


Read our offer 
below and get 
your copy of 
this latest 
book from the 
| pen of an au- 
‘thor whose 
former suc- 
cesses have run 
into millions 
of copies. 


AROLD BELL WRIGHT takes you in this novel, “A 
| Son of His Father,” to the great adventure in the desert 
and mountain world of Arizona and the Mexican border. 
In that marvelous setting he discovers a new romance. The story 
is that of the man, Morgan, and of the girl, Nora O’Shea, and 
through the fates overhanging them he shows them winning the 
finest things of life. Over the Morgan ranch, when you first visit 
it, is a general air of discontent and unhappiness. With all his 
wonderful story-telling ability, the author shows how “Big Boy”’ 
Morgan is an exile from the best that is in him. He shows the clash 
of evil against good; he traces the course of these human hearts 
seeking for love, striving for wealth, feeding on hope, languishing 
with despair. He makes you witness the black deeds and smoking 
rifles of the cattle thieves and arms smugglers. He warms your 
heart with the sweet smile of the friendly girl, Nora. 


You who read Mr. Wright’s novels open their pages with the cer- 
tainty that in them you will find the laughter and the tears, the 
adventure and surprise, the hopes and comfort of life, blended in a 
tale of romance and idealism. And you are not disappointed. Such 
a story as ‘“‘A Son of His Father” is a rich allegory of life and love 
and happiness. Never has Harold Bell Wright been more truly 
himself than in its inspiring pages. 


HOW TO GET YOUR COPY. 
OUR OFFER USE THIS COUPON 


Send us one new yearly sub- || THE Youtn’s Companion, 

oti tae The Yastiels 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 
ys itandencne eagle Gentlemen: Enclosed find $2.50, for 
Companion, with 50. cents 


which please send The Youth’s Com- 
extra, and we will present panion one year to the following new 





subscriber : 
you with a copy of Harold ' —_ 
Bell Wright’s newest novel, INE bho. oe, Koons on covanake eee 
“A Son of His Father, ’’in || Address ....... 


and send a copy of ‘“‘A Son of His 
Father” to me. 


the regular $2.00 edition. 


Nore: The price of The Companion is now 


J] 

only $2 a year. “new” subscription is one POON. vive seen ss nvenerens 
that places the paper in a home where it has 

not been taken the past year. Address . 
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Know How to Tackle—The next time you 
see a football game pick out some man 
whom you know to be a good player and 
watch him. See how he tackles. Why does he 
invariably stop the man he tackles and often 
carry him back, while some team mate per- 
haps allows his man to get away or at best is 





| J 
| P 
Neti 
’ 


dragged two or three yards before the runner 
falls? The one uses his fight and strength in- 
| telligently; the other does not. There are 







The front 
tackle 


| rules for good tackling just as there are rules 
| for anything worth doing well: 

First, the good tackler always goes low. 
Have you watched the man carrying the ball 
slip past, warding off the tackler by the stiff 
arm? This happens mostly with a high tack- 


about his knees; never higher. 

Second, the good tackler always grabs 
both legs of the runner and tries to pinch 
them together like a vise. No matter what 
happens he hangs on. 

Third, the good tackler always has a 
spring in his legs that shoots his body for- 
ward like a shot out of a gun as he dives for 
his man. This makes him carry the runner 
back toward his own goal instead of himself 
being pushed back by the man with the ball. 

Fourth, the good tackler gets his body to 
the legs of the man he tackles with sufficient 
force to knock him off his feet ; arms or hands 
aren’t enough, 






A hard side 
tackle 


The front tackle is generally used by a 
man playing in the line or by a back-field 
man when the carrier of the ball is coming 
directly toward him. He dives and hits the 
knees of the runner with the point of his 
shoulder. 

Next to the front tackle, the tackle from 
the side is used most. To guard against the 
runner’s dodging you or making a quick 
stop that will allow you to run past him, 
slow up as you near him and be on the watch 


Tackling from the 
rear 


for a sudden change of direction. In every 
tackle from the side the head and shoulders 
should be in front of the runner. Dive across 
his path, grabbing his legs as you do so. 

The tackle from behind requires the most 
nerve. It can be used only if you are fast 
enough to overtake an opponent running 
down the field with the ball. The greatest 
danger is that you will dive before you are 
near enough. 





ler. The weakest point in a football runner is | 
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Running for Strength—Running is one 
of the most natural exercises there are. The 
general idea that it is useful for developing 
strong and shapely legs is only a small part 
of the truth. If you happen to be too heavy, 
running will get rid of the superfluous 
weight; if you are too thin, running is a cer- 
tain means of putting on needed weight. 
Some time ago a big test was made with 
more than three hundred boys and young 
men. They started running in January and 
kept it up each week until the end of 
March; during that time the lowest gain in 
weight was eight pounds, and one fellow 
gained as much as nineteen. 

Running—that is, slow running, not rac- 
ing—increases your height along with your 
breadth. That is because the condition of the 
blood improves, owing to the greater amount 
of fresh air brought into the lungs. One effect 
of this is increased lung power and strength 
of the heart. The two together mean more 
actual strength and greater endurance. 


A daily run before breakfast is fine; get- 
ting up ten minutes earlier will give you all 
the time you want for it. Put on rubber-soled 
tennis shoes and walk briskly for half a mile. 
Then start back for home at a trot, sprinting 
over the last thirty or forty yards. But you 
must not be content merely with turning out 
one morning in three or four; you must turn 
out every morning. 

If you mean to go for a run an evening or 


| two every week, don’t fix the distance at 


more than two miles. The pace must be slow. 
At first it is likely that those unaccustomed 
to the exercise will get tired; that is only 
natural. But don’t stop; drop into a walk, 
even if you get a ‘‘stitch”’ in the ribs, and go 
on walking until your wind comes back. 
Then start the easy run again. You may have 
to drop into a walk frequently, but do your 
best to go the whole distance. After you have 
been taking the run a few weeks you will 
find that the need for a rest won’t come so 
often, and by and by it will disappear al- 
together. Muscle soreness also is possible. 
The soreness doesn’t mean that the exercise 
is bad for you; it simply means that your 
muscles are getting used to extra work. If the 
soreness bothers you, bathing with hot water 
will give relief. 

Now and again boys who go out for an 
evening run are dressed merely in a thin 
jersey, running pants, cotton socks, and 
shoes. Such apparel is bad, especially if the 
weather is damp and chilly. The legs should 
be covered—and with wool; a sweater should 
be worn, and the socks should be of wool. 


Where to run is a matter to be settled. 
Pavement causes shin soreness. If you live 
near the country, the roads are generally all 
right; but best of all is grass. If you happen 
to live in the city, still you need not miss the 
benefits of running. You can run in your own 
garden, even in your bedroom; it is not 
ordinary running of course, but what 
athletes know as ‘‘the one hundred up” or 
“running on the spot.” It is running, except 
that, instead of advancing your foot each 
time you bring it down, you step in the same 
place. It is a splendid exercise and, if you 
have the bedroom window open, almost as 
good as outdoor running. But unless you do 
it the right way you won’t derive full benefit 
from it. Run just as you would run outdoors. 
Keep the body upright and the chin up; 
don’t just raise your knees merely high 
enough for the feet to clear the ground by a 
couple of inches; lift them so that they rise 
level with the hips. And bring the foot down 
with only the ball of it touching the floor. 
Work the arms just as in ordinary running, 


« the left arm moving upward in unison with 


the right knee, and vice versa; but don’t 
carry the descending arm too far behind, or 
the body will be thrown out of balance. 
Twenty steps properly done with each 
leg will be enough to begin with; gradually 
increase the number as your muscle and 
wind improve until you can do a full ‘“‘one 
hundred” with each leg. The rate of move- 
ment you can make to please yourself. The 
members of the American Olympic team 
practiced the ‘‘one hundred up” every day. 


| The Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass., answers in- R 
| quiries from subscribers about the contents of these pages. 
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caine, Forests—An indoor forest planted 
in a two-quart glass goldfish globe that can 
be conveniently placed on a sunny window 
ledge will prove a source of much pleasure 
to you and your friends. In it miniatures 
of all the trees of your locality and of many 
foreign trees will flourish, and strange little 
animals and unusual insects will appear and 
disappear quite mysteriously. 

A half-inch layer of clean white sand 
makes a good base for the soil of the forest; 
it allows proper drainage and gives the trees 
so little nourishment that they will not grow 
too large for the bowl. A covering layer of 
wood moss, the soft, velvety kind with 
branching tufts that grows about the roots 
of large trees, serves well as the forest floor. 
The kind of moss that grows on decaying 
wood will not do; it does not hold water well 
enough. 

Take the seedling trees, maple or cedar or 
mimosa or any that you can find, not more 
than two inches tall, that you are to use from 
the ground without breaking or bruising 
their tiny rootlets. Insert the rootlets in the 
sand through openings in the moss. Plant 
grapefruit or orange seeds if you wish. Spray 
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the forest gently with water from an atom- 
izer and close the globe. You need water the 
forest only occasionally because after the 
bowl is closed there is virtually no evapora- 
tion. The water in the bowl vaporizes when 
the bowl is warmed by sunlight, condenses 
on the bowl or its cover or the plants and 
trickles down to the bottom to be again 
vaporized by sunlight. In this almost tropi- 
cal heat and humidity the trees thrive, 
but grow very slowly. 

Part of the interest in such a forest is the 
unexpected things that happen. A snake, 
dwarfed like the trees, may appear out of the 
moss for a few days; or a semitransparent 
snail may crawl across the glass; or the moss 
may bud and grow surprisingly; or a thick 
crop of grass may spring up and force the 
trees to grow to the great height of four 
inches to out-top it; or vines may flourish 
like the lianas of a jungle; or a single violet 
may shade a maple and a cedar under its 
leaves. 





Crépe-Paper Baskets—Crépe-paper bas- 
kets, in various colors, that will hold salted 
nuts or bonbons can be quickly and easily 


made. Use paper napkins or squares of col- | 


ored crépe paper. To make one, lay a napkin 
out on the table and turn all the corners in, 
so that they meet at the middle. A square 
of a smaller size is thus formed; turn in its 
four corners in the same way. Do this a 
third time. Then, holding the folded points 
firmly in place, turn the napkin over and 
turn in the points once on the other side. 
Holding the folded napkin firmly, lay the 
second side, the one that has just been upper- 
most, face down on the bottom of a tumbler. 
A rather large, rounding glass gives the best 


results. Now, taking the points that lie on | 
top, one by one, pull them down over the | 


rounding edge of the tumbler. The harder 


you pull them the tighter the basket will be. | 
here are three successive layers, and when 


you have finished and have turned the 
basket over it resembles a flower cup with 
petals curving around it. 


If you use two napkins at once,—a green | 


one lying on an orange one, for example, _ 
you will have outer petals and the bottom of 
green. Class colors can be combined ef- 
fectively when this suggestion is followed. 


THE 


The Mandolin—The mandolin, the treble 
member of the lute family, has a place in the 
work of Handel, Beethoven and Mozart; 
Mozart wrote both words and music of the 
song Come, Dearest Mandolin. In the mid- 
dle of the cinaaeualsl 
century it was a favor- 
ite with the aristoc- 
racy of the continent 
and of England. To- 
ward the end of the 
century the instru- 
ment was perfected by 
Pasquale Vinaccia of 
Naples, and now in 
the twentieth century 
it appears in the hands 
of more players than 
ever before. 

The mandolin is a small, beautiful instru- 
ment of which, until recently, the chief 
characteristic has been the convex, or bowl, 
back; but the instrument with a flat back is 





hold it more easily. The finger board, which 


to the head of the instrument and has eight- 
een or more frets, four or more position marks 
and eight strings, four of wire wrapped with 
small wire and four of small naked wire, 
strung in pairs and tuned to the notes of 
violin strings. The strings extend from the 
tailpiece over bridge and finger board and are | 
made fast in the head by means of screws. 

The sound board of the mandolin is made 
of spruce, the neck of mahogany, the finger | 
board and bridge of ebony, and the back of 
mahogany or of rosewood. The bowl is made 
of narrow ribs of wood, from fourteen to 
forty-two in number, according to the price. 
The instrument ccsts from twenty-four to 
one hundred and twenty dollars. 

In Europe the mandolin player usually 
stands, but in this country she sits, with the 
body of the instrument resting on her right 
knee. She holds a plectrum, or pick, of tor- 
toise shell between the thumb and first 
finger of her right hand and plays from the 
wrist, setting the strings in vibration by a 
gliding downward or upward movement 
over the strings. The tremolo, a characteris- 
tic feature of mandolin playing, is produced 
by a double movement of the pick down and 
up over a pair of strings. The fingering of the 
left hand is the same as that of the violin, 
but the frets guide the player. 

The tone of the mandolin is tinkling and 
penetrating, with a most appealing quality. 
It is a melody instrument, capable of ar- 
peggio and staccato effects, but capable of 
sustaining long notes only by the tremolo. 
Its tones blend well with those of the guitar, 
the banjo, the piano; less well with the voice. 

The mandolin is so popular that girls who 
form clubs of mandolins, of mandolins and 
guitars or of mandolins and banjos get much 
pleasure and often make handsome profits. 
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2. Bowl (ribs). 


| 1. Body. 

Sound hole. 5. Guard plate. 6. Bridge. 7. Sad- 

dle of bridge. 8. Tailprece. 9. Neck. 10. Finger 

board. 11. Frets. 12. Strings. 13. Position 

marks. 14. Extension finger board. 15. Nut. 
16. Head. 17. Pegs. 18. Keys. 
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coming into favor, because the player can | 


begins at the upper edge of the oval sound , 
hole near the top of the sound board, extends | 


3. Sound board. 4. | 
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This electric logger in Washington 

is operated by electricity brought 

from a distant power plant to the 
heart of the forest. 


The Forest Giant at Work 


| Four million acres of good 
timber burn every year. A 
million acres might be saved 
if all railroads and lumbering 
operations were electrified. 


An electric logger, like the 
huge fellow pictured above, 
does the work that once 
would have wearied a 
whole crew of men. And it 
sends forth no dangerous 
sparks! 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


Electricity reaches 
even into the forests, 
from which thirty- 
eight billion feet of 
lumber are produced 
every year. General 
Electric Company 
makes motors for 
these big machines 
and for many of the 
huge modern sawmills 
that convert logs into 
lumber for homes. 














eautiful Things for YOUR Home 
in the NEW Larkin Catalog 


—————— OVELY lamps, rockers, rugs, curtains, 

: furniture for every room in the home 
are pictured in the handsomely illustrated 
new Larkin Catalog. See how easily you 
can make home cozy on the popular Larkin 
Plan. Learn how to start a Larkin Club- 
of-5 and earn these Rewards. This FREE 
book also describes the cheerful Better 
Homes Credit Plan. Mail coupon to-day. 


| Letthttt Co tac. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 
Send me my copy of the new Larkin Catalog No. 28 showing 
over 1600 Larkin Premiums and telling how to start a Larkin 


Club. 
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Take Cards 
Pleasant work, big commissions paid week- 
ly. No delivering and no collecting, simply 
arrange for orders from our big line of ex- 
quisite greeting cards. No deposit required. 
Send quick for full particulars — biggest 
season right now. 
AMERICAN ENGRAVING COMPANY 

160 Fourth Avenue, N. Nashville, Tenn. 


Orders for Christmas 
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|A Microscope—The first drawing shows 
|the general appearance of a low-power 
| microscope that anyone can make and that 
| provides a pleasant means of examining 
stamps, botanical specimens, insects, sea 
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WE GUARANTEE 
FOR 25 YEARS 


—and sell at 
factory price 












So confident are we that the New 
Companion Sewing Machine will 
meet your highest expectations 
that we are willing to make you 
the following liberal offer: 





If the New Companion Sewing Machine 
you select 1s not perfectly satisfactory in 
every particular after you have tried it in 
your home three months, we will RE- 
FUND YOUR MONEY and take back 
the machine at our expense. 








NONE BETTER AT ANY PRICE. There’s 
no other machine, at any price, that will do 
better work or that is more durable than the 
New Companion. It is full ball bearing, easy 
running, and has complete set of best attach- 
ments. Each machine is warranted for 25 
years. 


MANY NEW IMPROVEMENTS. The New 
Companion has all the features of an up-to- 
date machine, including also many new im- 
provements found on no other. These are all 
fully described in our illustrated booklet. 


OUR LOW PRICES are possible only because 
we sell direct from “factory-to-home.”’ Other- 
wise the price of the New Companion would be 
DOUBLE the pres- 
ent price. We offer a 
choice of nine differ- 
ent styles, including 
Drop Head, Cabinet 
and Electric models, 
and pay all freight 
charges to your near- 
est freight station. 


ATTRACTIVE 
TERMS 
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Mi 
4 1 Not only does our 
wp Factory-to-Home 
= System enable you to 


obtain a high-grade 
machine at a very 
low price, but we 
elso have an arrange- 
ment whereby the 

ayment may be spread over several months. 

his makes it possible for anyone to own one 
of these first-quality New Companions. Don’t 
be satisfied with an inferior machine, but get 
full particulars from us before making a 
selection. 


ts 


The Portable Electric 





Send No Money, but 
Mail Coupon Today 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
(Sewing Machine Dept.) 
8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen: I want to know more about 
the New Companion. Without obligating me 
in any way, please send your new illustrated 
Descriptive Booklet, also FREE TRIAL OF- 
FER and explain ATTRACTIVE TERMS 
upon which I can purchase. 
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moss and numerous other things that dis- 
play unexpected beauty from a moderate 
degree of magnification. | 

\ strong pocket magnifier, especially the | 
kind having two or three lenses, will do very 
well as lens, L. The double objective lens 
used in toy magic lanterns is also suitable, or 
you might get from an optician unmounted 
double-convex lenses of as short focus as 
possible; a pair of three-inches focus give 
good results when set with the centre of each 
about half an inch apart. 

To fix the position of certain parts of the 
microscope stand, find the focus of the lens 
or combination by lolding the lens over a 
page of printed matter and measuring with a 
ruler the exact dis- 
tance when the im- 
age is most clearly | 
defined. | 

The two side picc- | 
es, AA, a block, B, 
to receive the lens, 
and a shelf, C, to 
support the speci- 
mens for examination 
constitute the stand. 
While the exact size 
of the parts is not im- 
portant, a convenient 
measurement for A 
and A is 4x9 x } inch- 
es; for B, 4x 4.x} 
inches; for C, 4 x 4x} 

a inches. 

J Make a hole about 

one inch in diameter 

in the center of C to allow light from the 
reflector, D, to pass upward through trans- 
parent objects, which are laid on a glass 
slide, S, over the hole. Make an opening in 
the center of B for the lens. The exact de- 
tails of fitting must be left to your ingenuity. 

Attach the sides to the lens block, B, by 
screws or wire brads, 
taking care to have 
the block exactly at 
right angles to the 
sides. Mark the cor- 
rect distance from 
lens to object on the 
sides and fasten the 
shelf, C, in position. 

All that now re- 
mains is to make and 
|/mount the reflector, 
D. For this you need 
a small piece of looking-glass or a pocket mir- | 
ror, about 3 inches across. Attach this to a 
block of wood of the same size as the glass, | 
in any convenient manner, such as by bind- 
ing with passe partout or surgeon's tape. Set | 
the reflector about three inches below the 
shelf, C; bore a small hole through each side 
| piece for the pivots to work in. Pieces of stiff 
| wire or long wire brads will serve for pivots. 
One of the pivots should have its outer end 
bent at right angles to form a handle by 
which to turn the reflector. Blacken the back 
| of the reflector or cover it with black velvet 
| so that it will furnish a dark background for 
































opaque objects. Further, to prevent general 
reflections, it is a good plan to blacken all 
|inside parts of the stand with some dull 
black coating. 

The second drawing shows different sorts 
| Of slides that are used as shown at S in the 

first drawing for holding the object you want 
to look at. F is made of two pieces of glass 
bound together with tape and pressing the 
| object between them. A label describing the 
| object is pasted on at one end. G is a single 
| piece of glass; H is an inverted watch crystal, 
| half filled with water, that is convenient for 
| studying water beetles, lave of mosquitoes 
and the like. 

To use the misroscope, set it on a table 
| near a window or lighted lamp and lay the | 
| specimen or slide over the opening in the 
| shelf, C. If the object is a transparent one, 

such as the wing of an insect, turn the 
| reflector slowly until the mirror is at the 
| proper angle to illuminate the object evenly 
| by transmitted light. 


We Departed Cate, | 
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Are you guiding 
your boys play habits 7 


HEN a boy reaches that difficult age when 

he’s outgrowing ‘“‘play’’ and looking for- 
ward to ‘‘sport’’ he needs special attention and 
help from his father. That is the time for you to 
guide his play habits into channels that will build 
manly character and self-reliance. 


Thousands of fathers are meeting this problem by 
giving their boy a Daisy Air Rifle, and showing 
him how to handle it and shoot with it. Millions 
of American boys, most grown, got their first 
lessons in clean, wholesome outdoor sport, with 


a Daisy Air Rifle. 


Perhaps you had a Daisy when you were his age. 
Then you know what a thrill of joy comes to a 
boy when he gets his first gun. Let your boy have 
this sport, and share with him the fun and. train- 
ing you had. 


The illustration shows the Daisy Pump Gun — a 
so-shot repeater for $5.00. Ask your dealer to 
show this, and other Daisy models, $1.00to $5.00, 
or sent direct on receipt of price. 


DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Plymouth, Mich., U.S. A. 


BOYS! 
Get Your Free Copy of 
the Daisy Manual 
Go to your nearest hardware or sporting goods dealer and ask 
him for a free copy of the Daisy Manual — a book written just 


for boys. It tells how to become a crack shor, how to form a 
drill company, and how to have a world of fun with your Daisy. 


DAISY 
AIR RIFLES 














